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MILTON    BENNION 


J.t  is  now  the  general  opinion  of  the  friends  of  youth 
that  it  is  best  that  boys  and  girls  attend  co-educational 
institutions,  whether  public  or  private;  and  that  they 
be  associated  in  the  educational  and  recreational  activ- 
ities of  the  Church.  By  this  means  they  come  better 
to  understand  each  other  and  to  develop  common  in- 
terests; both  very  important  prerequisites  to  success- 
ful marriage.  The  formation  of  life  companionships 
based  upon  anything  less  than  this  is  likely  to  result  in 
unhappiness  and  possible  rupture  of  the  marital  vow. 

Doubtless  one  reason  for  the  contemporary  cus- 
tom of  rotation  in  matrimonial  ventures  is  that  these 
unions  are  formed  on  mere  biological  or  other  super- 
ficial attraction,  inadequate  mutual  understanding,  or 
want  of  a  sense  of  social  responsibility.  No  genuine 
Latter-day  Saint  can  be  without  a  keen  sense  of  social 
responsibility.  This  should  insure  control  of  the  bio- 
logical functions  common  to  man  and  the  higher 
forms  of  animal  life.  Social  responsibility,  like  other 
fundamental  character  traits  has,  however,  to  be  ac- 
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quired  by  a  long  process  of  self -discipline,  and  this,  in 
case  of  immature  individuals,  must  be  aided  from  the 
beginning  by  discipline  from  without  by  parents  or 
other  responsible  adults.  Wise  and  sympathetic  guid- 
ance rather  than  adult  domination  of  youth  is,  how- 
ever, the  ideal,  to  be  striven  for. 

The  conditions  under  which  young  people  asso- 
ciate have  much  to  do  with  their  safety  and  sanity;  and 
for  these  conditions  adults,  parents,  church  workers, 
civic  officials,  and  citizens  generally,  are  largely  re- 
sponsible. Exercise  of  these  responsibilities,  like  the 
responsibility  of  teaching  should  not  be  primarily  neg- 
ative. Ample  opportunities  should  be  provided  in  the 
home  and  in  the  community  for  young  peoples  to  as- 
sociate under  proper  conditions;  teaching  should  em- 
phasize development  of  high  ideals  of  individual,  fam- 
ily, and  community  life.  In  both  phases  of  social  living? 
the  ideal  and  the  practical,  attention  may  be  given  to 
the  negative  as  circumstances  may  require,  but  being 
ever  mindful  of  the  fact  that  evil  is  most  successfully 
overcome  with  good,  rather  than  by  mere  suppression 
— a  last  resort. 

Intimate  association  with  strangers  is  quite  in- 
compatible with  proper  ideals  of  courtship.  Strangers, 
newcomers  to  the  community,  should,  of  course,  be 
treated  with  respect,  and  under  proper  conditions,  en- 
tertained in  the  spirit  of  friendliness.  More  intimate 
associations  are,  however,  improper  and  may  result  in 
serious  evil  to  all  concerned.  The  inexperience  of  youth 
should  be  tempered  by  the  wisdom  and  wider  experi- 
ence of  parents  and  other  adults  interested  in  com- 
munity welfare. 

Youth  should  be  led  to  realize  that  this  is  not  a 
kill- joy  disposition  on  the  part  of  their  elders;  it  is 
rather  a  serious  eflfort  to  f orstall  evil  that  will  very  soon 
result  in  a  real  kill-joy,  and  very  seriously  impair  the 
chance  of  realizing  enduring  happiness. 
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COURTSHIP     AND     MARRIAGE 


Honorable  marriage  and  parenthood  is  properly 
one  of  the  ideals  and  ambitions  of  every  young  Latter- 
day  Saint.  If  in  case  of  any  particular  individual  cir- 
cumstances are  such  that  marriage  is  impossible  or  un- 
desirable, it  would  still  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  be 
sure  that  one  is  fit  in  every  way  to  be  a  life  companion 
of  a  virtuous  and  honorable  person  of  the  opposite  sex. 
Anything  short  of  this  must  be  regarded  as  unfortu- 
nate both  for  the  individual  and  for  society. 

Departure  from  the  standards  of  chastity  is  not 
a  private  affair.  It  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
mankind  and  to  the  future  of  civilization.  It  is  also 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  a  surrender  of  the  pros- 
pect of  lasting  happiness  to  the  unrestrained  impulses 
of  the  moment. 

The  whole  problem  is  well  summarized  in  a  pas- 
sage from  President  David  O.  McKay's  address  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Church  on  October  2,  1943'^ 
as  follows: 

"Instruct  the  youth  of  both  sexes  that  the  foun- 
dation of  a  happy  home  is  laid  during  premarital  days. 
Teach  young  men  as  well  as  young  women  to  keep  the 
spring  of  life  pure  by  conforming  their  youthful  lives 
to  the  single  standard  of  morality.  When  that  is  done, 
the  bride  comes  to  the  man  she  loves  a  stainless,  price- 
less jewel.  He  in  turn  receives  her  not  as  a  cheat,  but 
as  a  man  who  can  meet  his  bride  on  the  high  plane  of 
moral  integrity.  .  .  .  - 

"Teach  the  young  people  that  marriage  is  not 
merely  a  man-made  institution,  but  that  it  is  ordained 
of  God,  and  is  a  sacred  ceremony,  and  should  receive 
their  gravest  consideration  before  they  enter  upon  a 
contract  that  involves  either  happiness  or  misery  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  Marriage  is  not  something  which 
should  be  entered  into  lightly,  terminated  at  pleasure, 
or  ended  at  the  first  little  diflficulty  that  might  arise. 
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The  least  young  people  can  do  is  to  approach  it  with 
honest  intentions  of  building  a  home  that  will  con- 
tribute to  the  bulwark  of  a  noble  society. 

"The  ceremony  should  be  consummated  not  in 
secret  but  in  the  presence  of  friends  and  loved  ones. 
Let  marriage  be  solemnized  as  far  as  possible  at  the 
place  of  residence,  which  will  minimize  the  evils  of 
runaway  marriages.  For  members  of  the  Church  the 
Temple  should  be  the  chosen  place  in  which  this  sacred 
obligation  is  assumed.  For  the  future  of  Latter-day 
Saint  homes,  young  men  and  young  women  should 
so  live  that  they  will  be  worthy  to  consummate  their 
union  for  time  and  all  eternity  in  the  House  of  the 
Lord.  Regarding  this  any  intelligent  person  who  be- 
lieves in  the  persistence  of  personality  after  death,  in 
the  inunortality  of  the  soul  will  recognize  at  once  that 
love,  the  divinest  attribute  of  the  soul,  will  also  per- 
sist. Death  cannot  dissolve  the  union  formed  by  love 
when  that  union  is  sealed  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Priesthood.  Couples  having  sealed  upon  them  the 
blessings  of  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant  may 
continue  in  joy  and  exaltation  throughout  the  eterni- 
ties to  come." 

This  approach  to  the  subject  of  "Courtship  and 
Marriage"  may  well  be  followed  by  all  teachers  of 
Religious  Education  in  the  homes  and  organizations 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

DEATH  RATHER  THAN  SURRENDER 

It  may  be  presumed  that  an  imperial  lover  was  seldom  reduced 
to  sigh  in  vain;  but  whenever  persuasion  proved  ineflfectual,  he 
[Emporer  Maxentius]  had  recourse  to  violence;  and  there  remains 
one  memorable  example  of  a  noble  matron  who  preserved  her  chastity 
by  a  voluntary  death.  This  virtuous  matron,  who  stabbed  herself  to 
escape  the  violence  of  Maxentius,  was  a  Christian,  wife  of  the  prefect 
of  the  city,  and  her  name  was  Sophronia. 

Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Rovtan  Empire,  Vol.  I,  p.  489 
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-i.  t  will  be  noted  that  we  are  publishing  concurrently 
three  series  of  biographical  sketches,  i.e.,  Anthony  W. 
Ivins,  George  Q.  Cannon,  and  Pioneers  o£  Southern 
Utah.  Why  this  outburst  of  enthusiasm  for  biography? 
Because  a  well  chosen  biography  expresses  in  the  con- 
crete the  most  worthy  and  inspiring  human  character- 
istics. Numerous  such  biographies  of  Latter-day 
Saints  have  not  yet  been  written  or  adequately  treated. 
An  anthology  of  Latter-day  Saint  character  sketches 
may  come  to  serve  the  same  purpose  for  Latter-day 
Saints,  young  and  old,  as  did  the  1 1th  Chapter  of  He- 
brews and  its  antecedents  inspire  with  faith  and  de- 
termination the  Saints  of  1900  years  ago.  Examples 
of  faith,  courage,  and  accomplishments  of  men  and 
women  of  both  high  and  low  degree  of  social,  ecclesi- 
astical, and  political  standing  can  become  a  major  fac- 
tor in  religious  education. 

Among  recent  leaders  of  the  Church,  few  have 
been  more  trusted  and  loved  than  was  Anthony  W. 
Ivins.  Yet  a  generation  is  now  growing  up  among  us 
who  know  little  or  nothing  of  his  character  and  his 
achievements.  Why  was  he  much  loved  and  trusted 
by  the  community,  by  both  Church  members  and  non- 
church  members?  Because  he  was  sincere,  honest,  un- 
assuming, understanding,  and  tolerant  toward  those 
whose  views  did  not  coincide  in  every  respect  with  his 
own.  He  was  himself  mentally  strong  and  able,  yet 
kind  and  sympathetic  toward  the  weak  and  unfortu- 
nate, the  poor  and  underprivileged — a  characteristic 
very  strikingly  illustrated  in  his  relations  with  the  In- 
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dians.    The  story  of  his  Hfe  and  achievements  should 
be  preserved  for  this  and  future  generations. 

George  Q.  Cannon,  founder,  owner,  and  editor 
of  this  magazine,  first  General  Superintendent  and 
for  1-3  of  a  century  continuing  as  head  of  all  of  the 
Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church,  first  counselor  to  three 
Presidents  of  the  Church,  delegate  to  Congress;  and 
in  many  other  ways  a  great  community  leader;  he  was 
also  a  great  missionary,  preacheri,  and  writer,  yet  his 
biography  has  not  yet  been  written.  The  series  of 
sketches  now  being  published  in  this  magazine  is  not 
offered  as  a  complete  biography,  but  rather  of  those 
phases  of  his  Hfe  and  achievements  most  helpful  to 
teachers  of  religion.  The  recognition  he  received  from 
without  the  Church  is  well  illustrated  by  a  remark 
made  by  the  then  Catholic  Bishop  of  Utah  at  the  time 
of  President  Cannon's  death.  "We  shall  not  soon  see 
his  like  again,"  having  reference  to  his  abilities  and 
qualities  of  community  leadership. 

The  series  "Pioneers  of  Southern  Utah"  is  mul- 
tiple in  its  scope.  While  it  includes  activities  of  the 
General  Authorities,  George  A.  Smith,  Father  of 
Southern  Utah,  and  Iron  County  in  particular,  and 
Erastus  Snow  for  many  years  leader  of  the  Latter-day 
Saint  communities  in  Utah's  Dixie  and  some  of  the 
Arizona  colonies,  this  series  also  includes  many  local 
leaders  not  listed  as  general  officers  of  either  Church 
or  State,  but  who  ranked  high  in  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  their  fellow  pioneers.  To  these  will  be  added 
a  few  individuals  who,  without  holding  public  posi- 
tions, because  of  their  faith,  courage,  and  endurance 
deserve  an  honored  place  in  the  historical  records  of 
their  communities. 

We  hope  that  Sunday  School  teachers  especially 
will  make  full  use  of  these  sources  of  inspiration  to 
more  sane  living  and  higher  achievement. 
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November  23,  1943 
TO  MY  HOST  OF  FRIENDS: 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  individually, 
on  account  of  my  condition  of  health,  the  letters,  cards,  telegrams 
and  cablegrams  which  rim.  into  the  hundreds,  as  well  as  the  many 
gifts  of  flowers,  baskets  of  fruit,  etc.,  which  have  come  to  me  as 
birthday  remembrances,  I  desire,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  news- 
papers, and  magazines  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  my 
friends  both  in  the  Church  and  out  of  it,  for  their  kind  greetings 
and  messages.  I  appreciate  far  beyond  the  ability  which  I  possess 
to  express,  the  thoughtfulness  and  words  of  commendation  re- 
ceived from  my  many  friends. 

My  stay  at  home  on  my  birthday  was  made  pleasant  by  the 
lovely  profusion  of  flowers,  gifts,  and  congratulatory  messages. 

May  our  Heavenly  Father  bestow  His  blessings  upon  all  of 
you,  my  many  and  kind  friends. 

Sincerely, 

HEBER  J.  GRANT. 


The  Temple  at  Idaho  Falls 


-A-  On  the  cover  this  month  is  a  picture  of  the  L.  D.  S. 

Temple,  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  It  was  taken  by  the  local 
photographer,  L.  W.  Bacon,  who  must  be  an  artist,  since 
he  knew  just  where  to  place  the  camera. 

The  Idaho  Falls  Temple  is  the  tenth  to  be  erected  by  the 
Latter-day  Saints  in  our  time.  It  has  not  yet  been  dedi- 
cated, but  will  be  in  the  near  future.  The  territory  served 
by  this  Temple  will  at  the  least  include  the  entire  Snake 
River  Valley.  This  Temple  will  serve  approximately  70,000 
Latter-day  Saints,  in  the  13  stakes  and  144  wards. 
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JOSEPH    J.    CANNON 


A  Utile  Boy  Cries  In  The  Night 

J.  he  tide  was  rising  in  the  Mersey, 
backing  up  the  waters  of  that  short 
but  broad  and  deep  river  with  the 
inflow  of  the  Irish  Sea.  It  was  win- 
ter,   and    although    Liverpool    lies 


GEORGE   0.   CANNON 

above  the  53rd  degree,  the  latitude 
of  Labrador,  there  was  as  usual  lit- 
tle snow.  Naturally,  the  days  were 
short  and  candles  were  lighted 
early.  In  the  humble  home  of  a 
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working  man  a  little  boy  had  gone 
to  bed  soon  after  the  evening  meal 
was  over  and  the  Scripture  reading 
done,  but  he  had  not  gone  to  sleep. 
Thoughts  ran  through  his  mind  for 
some  time  after  the  house  was  quiet, 
and  then  he  cried  to  himself  as  he 
lay  there  in  the  darkness. 

This  was  back  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
Ham  IV,  the  uncle  of  Victoria.  The 
British  King  had  become  a  consti- 
tutional sovereign,  and  the  royal 
prerogatives  that  his  father,  George 
III,  had  tried  to  impose,  of  ruling 
as  some  of  his  fellow  monarchs  were 
doing  on  the  continent,  had  been 
dropped.  Lord  Grey  was  the  respon- 
sible prime  minister  and  subject 
only  to  Parliament. 

The  mood  of  England  was  proud 
and  happy.  Her  population,  about 
twelve  million,  was  growing  stead- 
ily. A  few  years  before  she  had 
concluded  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
and  on  land  and  sea  had  emerged 
the  greatest  military  power  on  earth. 
Her  colonies  were  being  fed  by  a 
constant  stream  of  her  own  people, 
who  carried  all  that  was  British  in 
the  way  of  law  and  loyalty  with 
them.  Unlike  the  Spanish  who 
mingled  with  the  native  popula- 
tions, they  kept  their  blood  stream 
pure. 

Australia  had  grown  in  fifty  years 
from    a    penal  station    to    a    rich 
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colony.  New  Zealand  had  come  un- 
der the  British  flag.  The  fabulous 
wealth  of  India  was  being  exploited 
by  the  East  India  Company  under 
royal  charter.  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  originally  Dutch,  was  grow- 
ing so  fast  that  the  Boers  were  plan- 
ning their  exodus  northward  be- 
yond the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers  to 
maintain  their  independence.  Gi- 
braltar, taken  from  the  Spanish  and 
Malta  from  the  French,  had  made 
Britain  noistress  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Much  of  this  expansion  was  due 
to  three  men:  James  Hargreaves, 
who  invented  the  spinning  jenny  in 
1769,  Edmund  Cartwright,  who) 
invented  the  weaving  loom  in  1785 
and  James  Watt,  who  invented  the 
steam  engine  in  the  same  period. 
As  cotton  and  wool  cloth  were 
among  the  most  important  articles 
of  trade  in  that  primitive  society, 
the  industrial  revolution  was  under 
way,  and  the  United  Kingdom  led 
the  world.  Rich  in  coal,  which  was 
just  coming  into  commercial  use, 
building  mine  railroads  to  carry  it 
and  then  a  commercial  railroad  to 
link  her  greatest  manufacturing 
city  to  the  sea,  she  was  getting  into 
her  hands  the  means  to  wealth  and 
power  and  presenting  to  history  her 
evidences  that  freedom  aids  pros- 
perity. 

Reform  was  in  the  air.  The  crim- 
inal law  had  been  altered  in  the 
middle  of  the  previous  decade, 
whereby  the  death  penalty  was  re- 
moved from  about  a  hundred  of- 
fenses, many  of  them  trivial,  and 
was  to  be  applied  only  to  serious 


crimes.  The  law  punishing  combin- 
ations of  working  men  was  abolished 
and  the  way  opened  for  labor  unions. 
Child  labor  was  reduced  from  12 
and  14  hours  a  day  to  eight  hoiurs 
for  children  under  13  and  to  12  for 
those  between  13  and  18.  The  re- 
form laws  were  giving  a  fairer  dis- 
tribution of  suffrage.  Slavery  was 
brought  to  an  end  through  reim- 
bursing the  slave  owners  to  the  ex- 
tent of  twenty  million  pounds.  The 
national  government  was  stirring 
for  the  first  time  to  support  popular 
education.  Certainly  the  ship  car- 
penter, George  Cannon,  of  Liver- 
pool, and  his  family  had  reason  to 
feel  proud  of  being  English,  and 
doubtless  they  sensed  the  growing 
power  of  their  country  with  joy. 

And  what  was  the  state  of  the 
world  elsewhere?  This  was,  or  at 
least  had  been,  an  era  of  revolution. 
There  was  a  ferment  among  men, 
a  breaking  up  of  the  old  systems  of 
government  and  ways  of  thought. 
The  United  States  had  won  their 
independence.  And  practically 
every  country  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  Tierra  del  Fuego  had  freed  itself 
from  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  only 
the  Guianas  and  British  Honduras, 
Cuba  and  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Caribbean,  retaining  their  connec- 
tion with  the  old  world.  France 
had  gone  through  her  great  awaken- 
ing with  its  Reign  of  Terror.  Maz- 
zini  was  agitating  for  a  republic  in 
Italy  and  preparing  the  coimtry  for 
Garibaldi.  The  German  states  were 
forming  a  custom  union  and  draw- 
ing together  into  what  a  half  cen- 
tury later  was  to  become  the  empire. 
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China,  most  populous  o£  all  the 
nations,  was  struggling  weakly  to 
ward  off  the  vigorous  peoples  of 
the  west  with  their  desires  for 
spheres  of  influence  and  privileges  of 
trade.  She  was  trying  to  stop  the 
opium  traffic  and  thereby  bring- 
ing on  the  opium  war,  a  black  spot 
in  British  history. 

Japan,  still  closed  to  the  world, 
was  living  under  her  medieval 
f uedalism,  with  her  professional  sol- 
diers, the  samurai,  doing  all  the 
fighting  and  her  shogun  more  pow- 
erful than  the  emperor.  Shintoism 
was  growing  apace  to  help  build  the 
fanatical  nationalism  of  modern 
times.' 

Canada  was  becoming  restless  and 
preparing  for  a  rebellion  that  would 
unite  the  Upper  and  Lower  prov- 
inces and  bring  internal  self  gov- 
ernment. 

The  ever  growing  Russia  had 
just  acquired  important  territory 
from  Turkey  and  was  taking  over 
unhappy  Poland. 

The  Jews  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  England  in  the  13  th  cen- 
tury and  had  suffered  expulsion  and 
massacre  in  many  other  countries 
were  being  given  almost  full  rights 
in  the  United  Kingdom  under  the 
First  Emancipation  bill  of  1830. 

In  the  new  world  the  vital  Amer- 
icans were  sweeping  over  the  Alle- 
ghenies  into  the  rich  lands  of  the 
Qhio  and  Mississippi  valleys.  Their 
boundless  energies,  enterprise,  hope- 
ful daring,  and  big  families  were 
giving  sinews  to  the  giant  of  the 
west. 

And  in  this  land  a  young  back- 
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woodsman  was  telling  the  people 
that  he  had  found  a  golden  book  of 
ancient  writings  and  had  translated 
it  by  the  power  of  God,  and  that 
God  had  called  him  to  be  a  prophet 
of  a  new  dispensation  of  the  gospel. 

The  little  boy  in  Liverpool  did 
not  know  much  of  all  this,  but  it 
was  the  world  into  which  he  was 
soon  to  take  his  part.  While  only 
the  small  area  of  his  home  and  neigh- 
borhood had  come  into  his  con- 
sciousness, nevertheless  all  that  was. 
and  had  been  in  the  world  had  made 
that'  home  and  neighborhood.  He 
had  doubtless  seen  the  locomotive 
and  the  cars  it  hauled  along  the 
rails,  because  it  was  to  connect  the 
port  of  Liverpool  with  the  factories 
of  Manchester  that  the  pioneer  rail- 
way had  been  built. 

The  first  and  only  expression  lit- 
tle children  can  give  of  their  feel- 
ings is  through  crying.  By  that 
means  they  reveal  their  hunger,  their 
state  of  health,  anger,  disappoint- 
ments and  fears.  As  infancy  passes, 
they  acquire  other  means  of  making 
their  wants  and  emotions  known, 
but  crying  remains  still  their  most 
effective  outlet.  Moreover,  how 
they  cry  usually  tells  the  kind  of 
human  beings  they  are.  "Whining 
and  bellowing  are  frequently  car- 
ried over  into  the  follow^ing  years 
as  indicating  the  indirect  or  direct 
methods  they  will  use  to  get  what 
they  want. 

So  it  is  interesting  to  know  why 
the  little  boy  lying  alone  in  the 
darkness  in  Liverpool  was  crying 
to  himself  that  night  of  the  early 
thirties  of  a  century  ago.    He  had 
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not  been  hurt  physically,  he  was  not 
ill.  He  had  an  unusually  healthy 
and  vigorous  body.  Nobody  had 
been  unkind  to  him.  He  was  the 
oldest  child  of  the  family,  and  his 
parents  were  very  thoughtful  or 
him.  His  father  for  whom  he  was 
named  was  one  of  the  gentlest  of 
men,  and  his  mother,  while  an  in- 
tense and  vigorous  character,  had 
early  perceived,  as  mothers  are  so 
able  to  do,  the  nature  of  her  first- 
born. 

It  was  not  hunger,  for  while  the 
home  was  simple  and  the  mother  so 
careful  of  food  that  any  uneaten 
portion  of  a  meal  was  carried  over 
to  the  next,  much  to  the  dislike  of 
her  oldest  son,  yet  there  was  always 
enough  in  the  house.  The  father 
was  a  remarkably  skillful  and  fast 
worker,  and  the  growing  merchant 
marine  of  England  kept  the  Liver- 
pool shipyards  busy. 

This  crying  in  the  night  time 
came  out  of  a  highly  emotional  and 
imaginative  nature  of  strongly  re- 
ligious bent.  His  parents,  Episco- 
palians, had  their  first  child,  born 
soon  after  their  coming  to  the  main- 
land from  the  Isle  of  Man,  christ- 
ened in  St.  Peter's  Church.  But 
they  were  more  than  formally  reli- 
gious. They  read  the  Bible  as  a 
part  of  their  daily  life,  and  the  New 
Testament  was  the  "first  reader"  of 
their  children.  The  Savior's  life 
was   nearer   to   them   than   that   of 


King  William  or  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Liverpool.  The  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles were  more  familiar  than  the  acts 
of  Nelson  and  Wellington. 

The  parents  with  clear  vision 
recognized  that  the  times  had 
changed  and  that  the  simple  gospel 
and  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  un- 
fortunately no  longer  among  them. 
They  attended  their  church,  but 
whatever  satisfactions  it  gave  did 
not  take  from  them  a  deep  hunger 
for  spiritual  realities  it  did  not  have. 

Whether  out  of  the  talk  at  home 
or  out  of  his  own  inner  needs,  the 
little  boy  of  Liverpool  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  world  in  which  he 
found  himself  living.  He  longed 
for  more  than  it  had  to  give.  With 
the  unimpeded  imagination  of  child- 
hood he  fled  from  the  now  to  the 
long  ago,  those  times  when  the  gen- 
tle Man  of  Galilee  walked  the 
earth  and  healed  the  sick  and  made 
the  lame  to  walk  and  the  blind  to 
see  and  the  lepers  to  be  clean  and  the 
dead  to  live.  He  longed  to  mingle 
with  the  disciples  and  hear  their 
brave  words  of  testimony  when  told 
by  the  High  Priest  to  speak  no  more 
of  Jesus. 

And  because  he  was  living  in 
Liverpool  some  eighteen  centuries 
later  and  these  things  had  passed 
away,  he  was  troubled.  Alone  in  the 
night  he  wept,  because  he  had  not 
lived  in  that  earlier  day  when  the 
Savior  was  upon  the  earth. 
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III.  His  Third  Mission 

LLarly  in  the  summer  of  1876  An- 
thony W.  Ivins  returned  to  St. 
George  from  his  first  mission,  which 
had  taken  him  through  New  Mexi- 
co and  Arizona  and  into  Mexico  as 
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far  as  the  city  of  Chihuahua.  He 
was  then  twenty- four  years  old.  At 
the  General  Conference  of  the 
Church  in  October,  1877,  he  was 
called-  to  take  his  second  mission. 
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The  following  January,  in  company 
with  Erastus  B.  Snow,  he  left  for 
New  Mexico  and  labored  among  the 
Mexicans  and  Indians  of  the  coun- 
try west  of  Albuquerque.  He  re- 
turned to  St.  George  about  June  1, 
1878,  having  been  away  from  home 
a  little  less  than  five  months. 

In  November,  1878,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth  A.  Snow,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Erastus  and  Elizabeth  Ashby 
Snow,  and  for  the  next  three  years, 
was  busy  establishing  a  home  in  St. 
George.  During  this  time  he  was 
active  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
affairs  of  the  community.  He  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Young 
Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation and  was  on  the  Stake  High 
Council.  In  the  fall  of  1881  he 
was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney 
for  Washington  County,  and  the 
following  March  to  a  seat  on  the 
St.  George  City  Council. 

In  April,  1882,  Bro.  Ivins  re- 
ceived a  call  to  the  Mexican  Mission, 
which  had  been  opened  in  Novem- 
ber, 1879,  by  Apostle  Moses 
Thatcher  and  Elders  J.  2.  Stewart 
and  Meleton  G.  Trejo.  He  accepted 
the  call  and  at  once  began  setting 
his  affairs  in  order  for  his  depar- 
ture. The  people  of  St.  George  gave 
a  benefit  theatrical  performance  for 
him,  which  was  presented  at  the 
Gardener's  Club  on  the  evenings  of 
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April  22nd  and  24th.  The  play  was 
a  drama  called  "The  False  Friend" 
and  the  romantic  roles  were  played 
by  Bro.  Ivins  and  Josephine  Snow. 
The  villains  of  the  piece  were  Mor- 
oni Snow  and  Joseph  C.  Bently. 
Jacob  F.  Gates  was  Jim  Lynx,  a  de- 
tective, and  other  parts  were  played 
by  C.  E.  Johnson  and  A.  R.  White- 
head. The  box  office  receipts  were 
$12.50  in  cash,  $61.70  in  Canaan 
scrip,  $26.00  in  Tithing  Office  scrip, 
$3.50  in  store  pay,  $3.25  in  City 
scrip  and  $3.00  in  Factory  scrip,  a 
total  of  $109.95.  In  addition  to 
this  thirty-one  friends  contributed 
$56.25.  With  this  help,  and  by  sell- 
ing some  land,  a  wagon  and  team, 
and  his  farming  implements,  Bro. 
Ivins  could  leave  knowing  that  his 
wife  and  child  would  not  suffer 
during  his  absence. 

He  left  St.  George  on  the  morn- 
ing of  May  3,  1882.  He  had  filled 
his  first  mission  on  horseback  and 
his  second  in  a  wagon,  but  now  he 
traveled  in  style.  He  went  by 
stage  to  Milford  and  from  there 
took  the  train  to  Salt  Lake  City  and 
on  to  Ogden.  There  he  was  joined 
by  Milson  Pratt,  who  was  to  ac- 
company him  on  his  mission.  From 
Ogden  they  went,  by  way  of  Oma- 
ha, St.  Louis,  Nashville  and  Mobile, 
to  New  Orleans.  There  they  took 
steerage  passage  on  a  steamer  bound 
for  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  Arriving 
there  on  May  20  th,  they  continued 
on,  the  next  day,  to  Mexico  City, 
where  Elder  August  Wilkin  was 
presiding  over  the  mission.  They 
found  him  rooming  with  an  Ameri- 
can, Professor  Sherwin,  and  carry- 
ing  on   the   work   of   the  mission 


alone,  except  for  the  help  he  re- 
ceived from  some  of  the  Mexican 
converts. 

The  new  missionaries  moved  into 
the  single  room  with  Elder  Wilkin 
and  the  professor  arid,  after  a  few 
days  spent  in  orienting  themselves, 
settled  down  to  their  routine  labors. 
They  held  meetings  in  their  quar- 
ters on  Sundays,  and  during  the 
week  visited  the  Mexican  Saints  and 
their  friends  in  Tezcuco,  Ozumba, 
Ixtlahuaca,  Amecameca,  Jxtacalco, 
Nopala,  Tecalco,  Toluca,  Atlautla 
and  other  near  by  villages.  In  their 
proselyting  work  they  were  ably  as- 
sisted by  a  few  of  the  native  elders, 
notably  Silviano  Arteaga,  Lino  Zar- 
ate  and  M.  Candanasa. 

A  week  after  arriving  in  the  field 
Bro.  Ivins  preached  his  first  sermon 
to  the  Mexican  Saints,  and  two 
months  later  baptized  a  convert, 
Felix  Galvan.  He  progressed  well 
enough  with  the  new  language  that, 
two  weeks  after  his  arrival,  he  tem- 
Dorarily  took  over  the  English  class- 
es which  Elder  Wilkin  had  been 
teaching.  And  after  three  months 
he  was  able  to  translate  a  compend- 
ium of  the  first  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  five  hundred  copies  of  which 
were  printed. 

The  Mexican  population  was 
largely  Catholic,  but  there  were  a 
few  Protestants,  and  it  was  among 
these  that  the  elders  were  most  suc- 
cessful in  making  converts.  A  lit- 
tle more  than  four  months  after 
reaching  the  mission  field  Elder  Iv- 
ins went  with  Bro.  Silviano  Arte- 
aga to  visit  the  village  Chimal. 
There  they  preached  before  an  un- 
affiliated   Protestant    congregation, 
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presided  over  by  Nicholas  Rodrig- 
uez. Their  message  was  well  re- 
ceived and  they  were  invited  to 
come  again.  During  the  next  three 
months  they  returned  a  half  dozen 
times  to  hold  meetings  with  these 
people.  At  the  close  of  one  of  these 
meetings,  on  Sunday,  January  7, 
1883,  the  elders  and  a  large  follow- 
ing of  people  retired  to  a  near  by 
stream.  Here  a  short  service  was 
held  and  Bro.  Ivins  explained  the 
principle  of  baptism.  He  then  bap- 
tized Nicholas  Rodriguez  and  Sev- 
eriano  Morales.  Subsequently  a 
large  part  of  this  congregation  came 
into  the  Church. 

On  April  7,  1883,  Elder  Wilkin 
received  word  that  he  had  been  re- 
leased and  was  free  to  return  home 
at  his  pleasure.  The  next  day,  at  a 
conference  at  Ozumba,  Bro.  Ivins 
was  sustained  as  Presiding  Elder  in 
Mexico,  under  the  presidency  of 
Apostle  Moses  Thatcher.  A  week 
later  he  was  set  apart  "as  president 
of  the  Mexican  Mission."  He  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  mission  when 
Elder  "Wilkin  departed  for  home  on 
the  22nd  of  April. 

The  elders  found  that  the  people 
among  whom  they  were  laboring 
were,  as  a  rule,  honest  and  sincere. 
However,  they  met  with  one  ex- 
perience which  taught  them  to  take 
nothing  for  granted.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  one  of  their  Sunday  meet- 
ings, soon  after  Elder  Wilkin  had 
left,  a  stranger  introduced  himself 
as  Rafael  Martinez,  and  presented 
a  letter,  signed  by  sixteen  residents 
of  the  village  of  Tornacustla,  in  the 
state  of  Hidalgo.  The  letter  said 
that  the  signers  belonged  to  a  Prot- 
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estant  congregation,  the  members  of 
which  had  decided  to  join  the  Mor- 
mon Church,  and  that  they  hoped 
that  the  elders  would  visit  them. 
After  consulting  with  Bros.  Arte- 
aga  and  Candanasa,  Elder  Ivins 
wrote  a  reply  to  the  letter  and  sent 
Martinez  home  with  a  Book  of  Mor- 
mon and  other  literature.  The 
strange  visitor  promised  to  retyrn 
in  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  Two 
weeks  later,  on  August  5  th,  he  was 
back  with  another  letter.  It  said 
that  the  people  of  Tornacustla  were 
pleased  with  the  report  their  agent 
had  brought  to  them,  and  were  con- 
verted to  the  Mormon  faith.  Mar- 
tinez said  he  would  come  on  the  1 0 
of  the  month  and  take  Bro.  Ivins 
to  meet  the  congregation  he  repre- 
sented. He  was  given  $6.00  to  be 
used  for  making  improvements  in 
their  meeting  house.  He  did  not 
appear  on  the  10th,  but  came  in  a 
week  later  to  report  that  six  of  his 
friends  had  been  imprisoned, 
charged  with  being  members  of  a 
Black  Hand  society.  He  brought 
another  communication  which  de- 
clared that  his  people  were  still  de- 
termined to  accept  the  gospel.  On 
this  trip  to  the  city  he  was  bap- 
tized and  confirmed  a  member  of 
the  Church. 

The  next  week  he  was  back  with 
more  bad  news.  He  brought  a  let- 
ter from  the  attorney  for  the  owner 
of  the  land  upon  which  the  people 
of  Tornacustla  lived.  It  said  that 
they  owed  $125.00  in  taxes  for  the 
occupation  of  the  land,  and  that  if 
it  was  not  paid  by  the  27th  of  the 
month,  their  personal  property 
would  be  sold  to  satisfy  the  claim. 
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Martinez  said  that  he  had  $115.00, 
and  he  wanted  to  borrow  the  bal- 
ance needed  to  make  the  payment. 
It  was  loaned  to  him  and  he  left, 
with  a  promise  that  he  would  be 
in  the  last  of  the  month  to  take 
Bro.  Ivins  to  meet  his  friends.  He 
failed  to  keep  this  appointment,  but 
appeared  two  weeks  late,  saying  that 
he  had  come  in  to  purchase  furnish- 
ings for  the  meeting  house.  He 
had  a  letter  from  the  congregation, 
appealing  for  financial  aid.  He  was 
loaned  $43.00.  In  three  days  he 
was  back  again,  seeking  a  $50  loan, 
as  security  for  which  he  offered 
notes  for  twenty  cargoes  of  barley. 
He  obtained  the  $50.00  and  left, 
after  assuring  the  elders  that  he 
would  return  in  a  week  to  conduct 
them  to  Tornacustla.  The  week 
passed  with  no  sign  of  him,  but  six 
days  later  he  came  in,  bearing  a 
communication  from  the  landlord 
of  his  friends,  which  threatened 
them  with  prosecution  if  they  per- 
sisted in  their  dealings  with  the 
Mormons.  Bro.  Ivins  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  landlord  and  gave  the 
messenger  $3.00. 

Two  weeks  later,  on  October  13, 
Martinez  appeared  with  another  let- 
ter which  said  that  a  judgment  in 
the  amount  of  $540.00  had  been 
taken  against  his  people.  He  said 
he  would  be  back  at  the  end  of  the 
month  to  take  the  brethren  to  meet 
them.  For  once  he  kept  his  word 
and  came  in  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  3  1st.  He  said  that  an  escort 
was  on  its  way  to  conduct  the  elders 
to  Tornacustla,  and  that  he  had 
come  on  ahead  to  purchase  some 
things  that  were  needed.  He  want- 


ed to  borrow  $15.00  to  make  the 
purchases.  A  conference  was  hast- 
ily called,  at  which  his  pecuUar  be- 
havior since  his  first  appearance  was 
fully  discussed.  He  was  then  called 
in  and  told  that  he  would  receive 
no  more  financial  aid  until  he  had 
produced  his  mysterious  friends.  He 
replied  that  he  would  go  out  to  meet 
the  escort  and  return  with  it  in  the 
afternoon.  He  left  and  was  never 
heard  from  again.  When  he  failed 
to  return,  the  elders  knew  that  they 
were  the  victims  of  a  hoax,  and 
were  convinced  that  the  congrega- 
tion at  Tornacustla,  the  meeting 
house  in  need  of  repairs  and  the  vil- 
lainous landlord  had  existed  only 
in  the  fertile  imagination  of  some- 
one who  called  himself  Rafael  Mar- 
tinez. 

On  November  10,  1883,  Elders 
Helaman  Pratt  and  Frank  R,  Snow 
arrived  to  re-enforce  the  mission, 
and  for  the  next  five  and  one  half 
months  it  boasted  a  strength  of  four 
elders  in  addition  to  the  local  breth- 
ren. 

Early  in  March,  1884,  Bro.  Ivins 
received  word  that  he  had  been  re- 
leased and  should  try  to  be  in  Salt 
Lake  City  for  the  April  Confer- 
ence. He  began  making  his  fare- 
well visits  to  the  Saints  in  the  sur- 
rounding towns.  Arriving  at  Oz- 
umba,  where  Elders  Milson  and 
Helaman  Pratt  had  been  laboring, 
he  learned  that  a  number  of  people 
had  declared  themselves  ready  for 
baptism.  Plans  had  been  made  for 
them  to  meet,  that  day,  at  near  by 
Chimal,  where  there  was  a  stream 
in  which  the  baptisms  could  be  per- 
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formed.  But  when  they  arrived  at 
the  appointed  place,  they  found  on- 
ly a  dry  river  bed.  They  continued 
on  for  about  three  miles  and  came 
to  a  place  where  a  small  stream  ran 
through  a  large  basin  in  the  vol- 
canic rock,  forming  a  natural  font. 
There  a  brief  service  was  held,  after 
which  Bro.  Ivins  went  into  the  wa- 
ter and  baptized  twenty-one  per- 
sons. 

He  continued  his  visits  with  the 
Saints  and  was  much  impressed  by 
the  sorrow  they  expressed  at  his 
leaving  them.  On  March  27th  he 
secured  railroad  tickets  for  himself 
and  Elder  Milson  Pratt  and  visited 
with  the  local  Saints  and  a  number 
of  pupils  to  whom  he  had  been  giv- 
ing English  lessons.  The  next  morn- 


ing he  and  Elder  Pratt  boarded  the 
train.  They  were  in  El  Paso  on  the 
31st  and  reached  Salt  Lake  City 
on  April  4th.  Bro.  Ivins  was  met  by 
his  wife  and  two  small  children,  one 
of  which  had  been  born  while  he 
was  away.  He  was  at  his  home  in 
St.  George  on  the  20  th,  thirteen 
days  short  of  two  years  after  leav- 
ing for  his  mission. 

The  mission  had  been  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  experience  for  him. 
He  had  spent  his  time  in  expounding 
the  gospel,  rather  than  in  traveling 
as  on  his  two  previous  missions,  and 
had  baptized  fifty-seven  persons. 
He  had  won  the  affection  of  many 
of  the  Mexican  people  and  had  ac- 
quired a  fondness  for  them  which 
he  was  never  to  lose. 


^■^      il^S      '^ 
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SIDNEY    B.    SPERRY 


"JVo^  arfities,  not  nations,  have 
advanced  the  race;  but  here  and 
there,  in  the  course  of  ages,  an  in- 
dividual has  stood  up  and  cast  his 
shadow  over  the  world." 


O. 


'ne  of  these  immortals  of  whom 
E.  H.  Chapin  speaks  was  Joseph, 
the  great  seer  of  old.  I^ew  men,  an- 
cient or  modern,  have  bequeathed  to 
their  fellows  such  an  inheritance. 
We  have  reference  neither  to  wealth 
nor  earthly  possessions,  for  while  he 
doubtless  acquired  these  during  his 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  they  are  not  the 
source  of  his  deathless  legacy  to 
mankind.  The  inheritance  which 
Joseph  left  and  for  which  he  will  be 
eternally  remembered  and  blessed  is 
that  of  a  stainless  character  and  un- 
impeachable integrity.  In  the  wake 
of  these  come  other  priceless  gifts 
to  his  posterity.  Joseph  was  a  man 
of  convictions  whose  very  face 
lighted  up  not  an  era  only,  but  all 
succeeding  generations. 

Even  as  a  boy  Joseph  stood  out 
among  his  brethren,  for  the  Old 
Testament  points  out  that  Jacob 
"loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his 
children."  (Gen.  37:3.)  Many  per- 
sons may  think  Jacob  unfair  as  a 
father,  but  the  Old  Testament 
points  out  that  in  the  matter  of  per- 
formance Joseph  justified  his  father's 


love.  Aside  from  this  fact,  mtore- 
over,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Joseph  was  the  son  of  Jacob's  wife, 
Rachel,  for  love  of  whom  Israel 
worked  seven  years  in  Mesopotamia. 
Joseph,  therefore,  stood  in  a  pre- 
ferred relation  to  his  father  when 
Reuben  fell  from  his  high  place  as 
head  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  (Note 
Gen.  49:3,  4,  22-26;  I  Chron.  5: 
1-2.)  As  the  latter  reference  has  it, 
"the  birthright  was  Joseph's."  When 
Jacob  in  his  declining  years  came  to 
Egypt  he  literally  adopted  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  the  sons  of  Joseph, 
and  placed  Ephraim  at  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Israel.  It  was  no  acci- 
dent, then,  that  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nun,  led  the  tribes  of  Israel  into 
Palestine.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
Ephraim.  (I  Chron.  7:20-29.)  The 
prominent  part  played  by  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim  can  well  be  understood 
in  the  light  of  these  facts,  and  it  is 
important  that  students  of  the  Gos- 
pel remember  them. 

The  legacy  of  Joseph  extends  with 
special  force  to  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  That  the  people  selected  by 
God  in  this  dispensation  to  preach 
the  Gospel  and  to  build  up  the 
Church  of  Christ  are  descendants  of 
Joseph  is  also  no  accident.  As 
Ephraimites  we  have  great  rights 
extended  to  us,  but  with  the  bless- 
ings go  great  responsibilities.    The 
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Lord  expects  us  to  raise  up  a  genera- 
tion of  men  and  women  having  the 
character  and  integrity  of  our  great 
ancestor. 

Joseph  was  a  dreamer,  though  not 
in  the  conventional  sense;  we  use 
the  word  here  in  the  Hght  of  its 
prophetic  or  creative  aspects. 

Hear,  I  pray  you,  this  dream 
which  I  have  dreamed:  for,  behold, 
we  were  binding  sheaves  in  the  field, 
and,  lo,  my  sheaf  arose,  and  also 
stood  upright;  and,  behold,  your 
sheaves  came  round  about,  and 
bowed  to  my  sheaf.  (Gen.  37:6,  7.) 

Joseph  saw  his  destiny  in  his  in- 
spired dreams.  Would  that  the  race 
had  more  dreamers  of  this  type! 
Hedge  was  not  far  from  the  truth 
when  he  said,  "Dreaming  Is  an  act 
.  .  .  attesting  In  all  men  a  creative 
power,  which,  if  it  were  available 
in  waking,  would  make  every  man 
a  Dante  or  a  Shakespeare." 

Joseph  by-passed  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh. 

And  he  left  his  garment  in  her 
hand,  and  fled,  and  got  him  out. 
(Gen.   39:12.) 

"What  a  pattern  of  conduct  does 
the  inexperienced  Joseph  bequeath 
to  our  young  men  who,  because  of 
the  war,  are  loosed  from  the  stabil- 
izing injQuences  of  the  home,  the 
school,  and  the  church.  Perhaps  no 
single  vice  in  our  generation  is  poi- 
soning the  souls  of  mankind  at  a 
greater  rate  than  sexual  impurity. 
We  recall  the  words  of  Milton  in 
warning  against  such  vice,  which, 
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"like  the  blast  of  pestilential  winds, 
taints  the  sweet  bloom  of  nature's 
fairest  forms." 

Of  the  outstanding  traits  that 
have  endeared  Joseph  to  mankind, 
another  is  his  unfailing  cheerful- 
ness, courage,  and  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness, even  in  the  presence  of  adver- 
sity and  personal  wrong.  Whether 
as  a  slave  in  Potiphar's  hands  or  a 
prisoner  in  a  dungeon,  he  was  the 
same.  His  words  to  Pharaoh's  of- 
ficers in  prison  are  indicative  of  the 
poise  of  his  own  mind. 

Wherefore  look  ye  so  sad  today? 
(Gen.  40:7.) 

Joseph's  unquestionable  loyalty 
and  kindly  service,  even  to  those 
who  deserved  it  least,  are  evidences 
of  his  greatness  and  fitness  to  gov- 
ern In  public  life.  As  long  as  he 
could,  he  served  Potiphar  as  a  trust- 
ed steward  and  refused  to  betray  his 
master.  Even  In  prison  his  loyalty 
and  willingness  to  assume  responsi- 
bility made  him  a  marked  man. 

And  the  keeper  of  the  prison  com- 
mitted to  Joseph's  hand  all  the  pris- 
oners that  were  In  the  prison;  and 
whatsoever  they  did  there,  he  was 
the  doer  of  it.    (Gen.  39:22.) 

The  man's  loyalty  and  love  were 
nobly  manifested  by  the  considera- 
tion given  his  Ill-favored  brethren  in 
the  hour  of  his  great  prestige  and 
power  as  a  popular  ruler  In  Egypt. 

Joseph's    unswerving    loyalty    to 

his  God  throughout  his  life  obtained 

for  him  the  promise  that  his  seed 

should  never  perish  as  long  as  the 

— More  on  page  37 
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"For  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave 

me  meat: 
I    was    thirsty,    and   ye   gave   me 

drink: 
I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me 

in: 
Naked,  and  ye  clothed  me: 
I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me: 
I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto 

me." 

—  (Matthew  25:35-36.) 

Xhe  Church  is  not  foreign  to  a 
religious  community,  but  grows  up 
as  naturally  as  a  plant  in  rich  soil. 
This  is  so,  not  only  because  man  is 
naturally  gregarious,  but  because  re- 
ligious man,  by  conviction,  does 
not  live  unto  himself — to  him  reli- 
gion implies  acts  of  co-operation  and 
service.  That  the  question,  Why  a 
Church?  should  be  asked  in  an  ir- 
religious community  is  understand- 
able; but  when  a  so-called  religious 
person,  in  a  religious  community, 
honestly  asserts,  "I  can  be  deeply 
religious  without  the  Church," 
there  needs  to  be  an  appraisal  of  the 
worth  of  the  Church  to  religious 
living. 

In  the  December  Instructor  under 
the  title,  "Why  Religion?"  it  was 
suggested  that  true  religion  is  God's 
way  of  life,  and  being  truly  religious 
is  the  doing  of  God's  will.  But  God 
does  not  reveal  His  will  over  and 


over  again  to  each  person  who  would 
be  religious,  but  rather  he  reveals 
himself  to  a  religious  community 
through  the  prophets  of  each  gen- 
eration. The  knowledge  of  God's 
way  of  life,  therefore,  becomes  a 
social  heritage — a  scripture — which 
to  be  preserved  must  be  cherished 
and  passed  on  by  an  enduring  group. 
Sometimes  the  group  may  have  fail- 
ed in  its  trust,  or  it  may  have  de- 
veloped sufficiently  to  receive  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  God's  will; 
then  it  is  that  a  prophet  arises, 
usually  from  within  the  group,  but 
often  with  a  message  which  in  part 
opposes  and  in  part  transcends  the 
current  teachings  of  the  religious 
community.  So  it  was  with  the 
Prophet  Amos,  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  our  own  time  with 
Joseph  Smith.  But  without  a  follow- 
ing these  new  revelations  of  God's 
will  would  survive  little  longer  than 
the  prophet  himself. 

Thus  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
person  who  claims  an  ability  to  live 
a  religious  life  without  the  Church 
overlooks  the  influence  upon  his 
life  of  the  religious  community  in 
which  he  lives,  and  the  benefit  he 
has  derived  from  the  religious  com- 
munities of  the  past  out  of  which 
the  holy  scriptures  have  come. 
Without  such  contacts  he  would 
now  not  even  be  aware  of  the  exist- 
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ence  of  the  religious  life  which  he 
claims  he  can  achieve  without  the 
Church.  Realizing  this  dependence 
upon  the  religious  communities, 
both  present  and  past,  he  may 
counter  with  the  argument  that  he 
does  make  use  of  the  religious  influ- 
ences of  the  community  and  does 
follow  the  teachings  found  in  the 
scriptures;  but  that  this  help  is  free 
and  membership  in  a  church  is  of 
no  importance  because  a  religious 
community  is  not  a  church. 

A  religious  community  always 
supports  at  least  one  church;  it  may 
support  many  churches.  These 
churches  may  differ  on  points  of 
doctrine,  but  together  they  repre- 
sent a  community  spirit,  an  influ- 
ence for  good  even  upon  the  one 
who  is  willing  to  be  religious  with- 
out the  aid  of  church  membership. 
Yet,  these  churches,  in  order  to  sur- 
vive and  be  efficient  in  the  com- 
munity, must  have  support  both 
in  money  and  personal  service.  One 
who  partakes  of  a  blessing  and  fails 
to  support  the  source  of  the  bless- 
ing can  hardly  be  rated  as  a  reli- 
gious person.  Thus,  he  who  is  seri- 
ous in  the  matter  of  being  religious 
will  surely  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  community  that  supports  his 
religious  life.  He  will  join  a  church, 
not  the  church  that  will  give  him 
the  greatest  prestige  in  the  commun- 
ity, but  the  one  he  believes  is  the 
true  church. 

Finding  the  true  church  is  a  per- 
sonal experience — a  personal  ad- 
venture in  faith.  I  found  the  true 
Church — my  church  as  I  have  the 
privilege  to  believe — with  little  ef- 
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fort,  because  my  parents,  with  lov- 
ing care  and  faith  in  the  Restored 
Gospel,  led  me  through  its  portals. 
They  did  not  lock  the  door  of  fear 
behind  me,  compelling  me  to  remain 
in  the  Church  through  fear  of  "hell- 
fire    and   damnation."      They,     and 
others  within  the  Church,  led  me 
to  the  testimony  that  God  initiated 
the  organization  of  my  Church,  and 
gave     it     needed     authority;     that 
prophets  of  old,  prophets  within  the 
Church  itself,  have  revealed  may  be 
will;   that  new  revelations  may  be 
expected  whenever  a  genuine  need 
arises;  that  out  of  gratitude  to  God 
I  should    tithe  my    increase;    that 
participation  in  the  activities  of  the 
Churclx  should  be  thought  of  as  a 
privilege  not  merely  as  a  duty;  that 
the     priesthood,      when      received, 
should  be  accepted  as  a  call  to  great- 
er service;   that  attendance  at  the 
Sacrament  Meeting  permits  a  type 
of  worship  not  to  be  found  on  the 
hill-top  or  in  the  secret  chamber; 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  postpone 
the  good  life,  no  reason    to    sit    in 
complacent  self -righteousness  wait- 
ing for  the  coming  of  the  Lord;  that 
by  following  Jesus  one  may  enter 
the  Kingdom  where  souls  are  pre- 
cious in  his  sight,  where  service  is 
rendered      rather      than      required, 
where  justice  is  given  rather  than 
demanded,  where  obedience  is  ex- 
tended rather  than  enforced,  where 
gifts  are  offered  rather  than  exacted 
— ^in  fact  where  men  are  brothers. 
In  this  manner  and  in  my  youth  I 
learned  the  value  of  the  Church  as 
an  aid  to  religious  living.    At  ma- 
turity I  find  the  Church  even  of 
greater  value. 


f-^ioneei*A  of  ^outkern   l/llak 


WILLIAM    R.    PALMER 


George  A.  Smith,  Father  of 
Southern  Utah   (Cont'd.) 

vJTeorge  A.  Smith  held  his  colony 
together  in  Parowan  until  fields 
were  established  there  and  the  first 
year's   crops   were  harvested.    The 


GEORGE  A.  SMITH 

iron  workers  were  too  far  out  in  the 
wilderness  to  depend  upon  the  moth- 
er city,  Great  Salt  Lake,  for  any- 
thing more  than  council  and  in- 
struction. The  settlers  here  must  be 


self-sustaining  while  they  prose- 
cuted their  mission  of  founding 
towns  and  making  iron. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1851  other  companies  arrived  to 
augment  and  strengthen  the  Paro- 
wan settlement.  Through  that  sum- 
mer also,  the  iron  deposits  and  the 
"Valley  of  the  Little  Muddy"  were 
carefully  explored  by  George  A. 
Smith  for  a  suitable  location  for  the 
Iron  Works  and  its  supporting  set- 
tlement. In  August,  after  a  flood,  a 
lump  of  coal  was  found  in  the  bed  of 
the  Little  Muddy  and  the  President 
changed  the  name  of  the  stream  to 
Coal  Creek. 

This  incident  fixed  the  site  of  the 
Iron  Works.  Limestone  existed  in 
abundance  at  the  mouth  of  Coal 
Canyon  and  coal  was  known  to  exist 
not  far  up  the  stream.  The  beds  of 
iron  were  only  twelve  miles  to  the 
west.  The  Lord,  they  felt,  had 
placed  the  essentials  of  the  needed 
industry  within  a  compact  radius 
of  country.  The  Works  would  be 
built  midway  between  the  iron  and 
the  coal  and  almost  at  the  foot  of 
the  limestone  ledge. 

November  3rd.  George  A.  Smith, 
Wm.  H.  Dame,  Ehsha  H.  Groves, 
James  A.  Little,  Henry  Lunt  and 
Wm.  C.  Mitchell  came  to  Coal 
Creek  to  survey  a  townsite.  They 
chose  the  same  site  that  Parley  P. 
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Pratt  had  selected  two  years  before. 
They  surveyed  a  townsite  which 
they  named  Cedar  City,  "and  a  five 
hundred  acre  field. 

November  5th,  The  minutes  rec- 
ord, "George  A.  Smith  in  humility 
before  God,  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  pioneers,  dedicated  the  ground 
just  surveyed,  the  surrounding 
lands,  the  minerals,  the  water,  the 
timber  and  grass  to  the  service  of 
God  in  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
machinery,  etc,  that  the  necessities 
of  the  Saints  might  be  supplied  and 
the  Territory  of  Utah  built  up." 

Eleven  wagons  on  November  the 
11th  brought  thirty-five  men 
from  Parowan  under  Henry  Lunt  to 
biuld  the  new  city  and  its  Iron 
Works. 

During  the  next  eight  years  a 
heroic  chapter  of  achievement  was 
written  by  this  colony  into  the 
story  of  Mormon  pioneering.  It  was 
a  different  story  from  any  other 
ever  written  in  Mormon  coloniza- 
tion. Subsequent  history  reveals 
that  building  an  iron  industry  is 
not  a  job  for  poor  men  without  cash 
capital  in  great  quantity  whether  it 
be  in  Utah  or  in  Pittsburg.  Things 
were  expected  from  this  little  band 
of  Iron  Missionaries  that  were  hu- 
manly impossible  without  capital. 

Under  the  kindly  and  stimulating 
council  of  George  A.  Smith  men 
worked  barefooted  and  in  rags.  On 
some  very  severe  nights  half  the 
colony  danced  half  the  night  that 
the  meagre  bedding  might  be 
doubled  to  permit  the  other  half  to 
sleep  warm.  At  midnight  the  shift 
changed. 

Under  these  conditions  the  thirty- 
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five  men  who  spent  the  first  season 
in  Cedar  City  cleared,  fenced  and 
put  the  five  hundred  acre  field  under 
an  irrigation  system..  They  plowed 
it,  seeded  it,  farmed  it,  and  harvest- 
ed the  crops  in  the  fall.  They  built 
roads  to  the  coal  and  to  the  iron, 
and  opened  the  mines,  built  a  fur- 
nace with  blowing  appartus  driven 
by  water  power,  built  a  mill  race 
with  its  water  wheel,  a  pattern 
shop,  seven  coke  ovens,  a  blacksmith 
shop  and  office,  sawed  lumber  by 
hand,  burned  four  thousand  bushels 
of  charcoal,  hauled  ore,  limerock, 
coal  which  they  converted  into  coke, 
they  loaded  the  furnace  and  made 
its  trial  run  all  in  ten  and  a  half 
months  time.  On  September  3  0th, 
1852  they  tapped  the  furnace  and 
drew  off  the  first  iron  ever  manu- 
factured west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

When  the  first  iron  was  drawn 
off,  the  entire  colony,  men,  women 
and  children  stood  in  the  early 
morning  at  the  face  of  the  furnace 
where  they  had  spent  the  night  in 
anxious  watching.  When  they  saw 
the  molten  stream  of  iron  pour  out, 
their  pent  up  emotions  burst  forth 
in  one  spontaneous  shout  of  "Hosan- 
nah,  Hosannah,  Hosannah.  Glory 
to  God  and  the  Lamb  forever." 
They  had  been  so  intent  on  fulfilling 
their  mission  that  up  to  now  most 
of  the  families  were  still  living  in 
their  wagon  boxes.  There  had  been 
no  time  to  build  houses. 

Food,  too,  had  been  short  during 
that  first  year  in  Iron  County. 
George  A.  Smith  wrote  that  he  and 
"his  lady"  were  invited  out  for  din- 
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ner  where  they  "dined  sumptuously 
on  bacon  rines." 

George  A's  "lady"  was  Zilpha,  one 
of  his  young  plural  wives.  She  was 
a  woman  of  great  strength  of  char- 
acter and  she  fully  merited  the  af- 
fection and  esteem  in  which  she  was 
universally  held.  Between  her  and 
Bathsheba,  his  first  wife,  who  re- 
mained in  Salt  Lake  City,  there 
existed  a  beautiful  affection.  They 
corresponded  at  every  opportunity 
and  once  when  the  President  came 
home  in  the  evening  Zilpha  sur- 
prised him  with  a  small  sweet  cake, 
a  rarity  indeed,  as  a  loving  reminder 
that  this  was  Bathsheba's  birthday. 

George  A.  Smith  maintained  his 
residence  in  Parowan  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  Iron  Mission,  then 
he  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City.  But 
his  was  the  task  of  keeping,  a  super- 
visory eye  over  Southern  develop- 
ment and  colonization  until  1861 
when  Erastus  Snow  and  Orson 
Pratt  came  south  to  found  the  city 
of  St.  George  and  made  their  homes 
there. 

These  two  Apostles  now  assumed 
leadership  in  the  South  and  the  Iron 
County  Mission  was  superseded  by 
"The  Southern  Mission."  By  this 
time,  however,  two  stakes,  Parowan 
and  Cedar,  had  been  set  up,  the  Iron 
County  civil  government  was  well 
established  and  the  Southern  Mis- 
sion in  its  jurisdiction  over  this  area 
was  considerably  limited.  George 
A.  Smith  had  much  to  do  with  the 
setting  up  of  the  Indian  Mission 
which  established  headquarters  at 
Fort  Harmony  in  1854  and  from 
there  founded  settlements  in  Santa 
Clara,  Pinto  and  Las  Vegas. 


Every  year  or  two^  this  father  of 
the  South  made  trips  into  Southern 
Utah  and  explored  around  for  more 
places  to  build  settlements.  His 
council  to  the  people  was  always 
constructive  and  forward  looking. 
He  built  mills  in  Parowan  and  Ced- 
ar City.  Once  when  he  came  down 
he  asked  Parowan  to  plant  two  thou- 
sand fruit  trees  that  spring  on  the 
public  square  so  their  children  and 
the  poor  could  have  fruit  without 
stealing  it.  He  also  admonished 
them  to  build  no  more  "jews  harp" 
fences  around  their  fields.  Better 
feelings  would  exist  when  substan- 
tial fences  protected  their  crops 
from  the  neighbors'  animals. 

The  city  of  St.  George  was  named 
in  his  honor.  Once  when  returning 
from  an  exploring  trip,  he  came  to 
a  lonely  ranch  and  was  surprised  to 
find  as  its  owner  his  old  friend  of 
the  Plains  days,  "Gunlock"  Bill 
Hamblin.  George  A.  named  the 
place  Gunlock.  The  ranch  grew  into 
a  thriving  little  village  and  the 
name  still  survives. 

This  Apostle-President,  implicit 
believer  in  guidance  by  inspired  rev- 
elation from  God,  used  also  every 
scientific  instrument  and  principle 
he  could  get  hold  of  or  apply  to  his 
pioneering  problems.  He  avidly  read 
every  printed  page  that  came  within 
his  reach  no  matter  what  the  subject. 
He  read  "romances"  (novels  were 
taboo)  for  relaxation,  and  if  his 
eyes  were  tired  or  sore  he  called 
some  brother  to  read  a  romance 
aloud  for  him.  A  month  after  the 
arrival  in  Parowan  he  thirsted  so 
much  for  news  of  the  outside  world 
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that  he  sent  Anson  Call  with  eight 
men  to  Salt  Lake  City  for  news- 
papers, books  and  letters  from  his 
family  and  from  President  Brigham 
Young- 
He  was  also  a  prolific  letter  writer 
and  often  kept  two  or  three  secre- 
taries busy  writing  the  epistles  he 
sent  out  in  bundles  every  time  there 
was  a  chance  to  dispatch  mail. 

George  A.  Smith  was  a  man  of 
huge  proportions  both  mentally  and 
physically.     He  weighed  over  three 


hundred  pounds.  Traveling  about 
wearied  him  considerably  yet  he  was 
restless  and  full  of  energy.  He  was 
very  bald  and  wore  a  full  wig.  He 
also  had  false  teeth  and  wore  glasses. 
He  sometimes  astounded  the  Indians 
by  slowly  removing  all  these  ap- 
pendages before  them,  and  he  came 
to  be  called  by  the  natives,  "Non- 
choko-wicher"  which  means,  takes 
himself  apart.  There  are  still  one  or 
two  old  Indians  living  who  remem- 
ber him  by  that  name. 


AFFIRMATION 


Kuth  St.  Denis 


A 


This  is  the  day  for  living  God  gloriously. 
This  is  the  hour  for  moving  in  His  presence 

With  praise, 

With  victory. 

This  is  the  cycle  for  working  in  His  wisdom 
These  are  the  times  for  resting  in  His  strength 

In  steadiness. 

In  certainty. 

This  is  the  day  for  declaring  His  power. 
This  is  the  age  for  knowing  Him  invincible 

In  majesty. 

In  triumph! 
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onverdions     through   the   book   of   mormon 


JOHN    HENRY    EVANS 


III.  In  'Pennsylvania 


I 


N  the  1860's  there  lived  in  Penn- 
sylvania a  boy  who  would  become 
an  artist,  but  whose  parents  were 
determined  that  he  should  be  a  phy- 
sician. He  was  fifteen  years  old, 
and  his  name  was  destined  to  be 
known  throughout  "Western  Amer- 


ica. 


This  boy  was  then  attending  a 
preparatory  school  —  preparatory, 
that  is,  to  a  medical  college.  But 
the  more  his  course  of  study  looked 
forward  to  that  profession,  the 
more  his  feelings  revolted  at  the 
thought  of  visiting  the  sick,  of 
mending  broken  bones,  of  admin- 
istering sugar-coated  pills,  and  the 
more  he  believed  he  would  like  go- 
ing out  into  the  woods  among  the 
green,  smelly  things,  to  put  their 
image  on  canvas  in  paint  or  water- 
colors. 

At  home  the  atmosphere  was 
filled  with  altercations  between  him 
and  his  "obstinate"  parents  over  the 
question  of  his  futxire  vocation  in 
life.  There  seemed  to  be  no  way  of 
settling  the  matter,  and  the  more 
they  talked  the  worse  it  appeared 
from  his  point  of  view.  That  was 
the  period  when  the  influence  of 
parents  was  becoming  less  and  less 
and   the  spirit  of  independence  in 


young  people  was  clearly  on  the  in- 
crease. 

One  day  he  cut  the  gordian  knot 
by  running  away  from  home.  He 
disappeared  as  completely  as  if  the 
earth  had  opened  her  mouth  and 
swallowed  him,  as  it  is  said  to  have 


GEORGE  OTTINBER 


done  in  the  case  of  murmuring  Kor- 
ah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  in  the  time 
of  the  great  Moses.  And  he  did  not 
turn  up  again  in  his  home  town  un- 
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til  he  was  twenty-one  and  his  "own 
boss,"  as  he  informed  his  parents. 

And  what  a  tale  he  had  to  tell! 

His  bag  filled  with  extra  cloth- 
ing and  a  drawing  outfit,  he  had 
joined  the  navy.  When  the  ship 
docked  at  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ican ports,  instead  of  looking  for 
a  beer  hall,  a  dance  hall,  and  girls, 
he  roamed  the  woods  nearby  in 
search  of  subjects  for  art.  His  chief 
interest  was  natural  scenery  and  na- 
tives, especially  natives.  Their  nude 
bodies,  their  simple  ways,  their  cos- 
tumes, where  they  had  any,  caught 
his  imagination.  And  when  he  re- 
turned home,  he  often  entertained 
his  friends  by  exhibiting  his  pic- 
tures and  telling  what  he  knew 
about  the  natives. 

Once  a  friend  said  to  him,  "You 
ought  to  read  Joe  Smith's  Book  of 
Mormon,  It  tells  about  the  Indians 
before  anyone  else  knew  about 
them.  You'd  be  interested." 

And  so  the  artist  bought  the  book. 
But  instead  of  being  interested  in 
getting  subjects  for  his  art  he  be- 
came enthralled  by  its  teachings  and 
its  spirit.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished 
reading  it,  he  sought  out  someone 
who  could  tell  him  more  about  the 
volume. 

His  investigations  led  him,  ul- 
timately, to  Utah,  where  he  was 
baptized.  As  the  University  of  Utah, 
the  first  of  such  schools  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  was  then  putting  in  an 
art  department,  he  was  chosen  its 
first  professor.  That  was  due  to 
his  service  to  art  during  six  years. 
"When  his  duties  as  art  professor  did 
not  demand  his  time,  he  served  as 
fire  chief  in  Salt  Lake  City.  That 
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was  a  tribute  to  his  work  in  Uncle 
Sam's  navy. 

This  was  George  Ottinger. 

Ottinger's  interest  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon  never  waned,  but  grew 
instead.  It  proved,  during  his  long 
life,  an  unfailing  source  for  his  art. 
In  magazines,  in  murals,  and  in 
privately-owned  collections,  one  will 
run  upon  his  drawings;  and  most 
of  the  subjects,  it  will  be  found,  or- 
iginated, directly  or  indirectly,  in 
the  "Gold  Bible"  of  the  Mormons. 
Moreover,  George  Ottinger  proved 
also  the  source  of  artistic  inspira- 
tion to  others,  men  and  women, 
who  have  done  credit  to  the  State 
and  the  Church. 

George  Ottinger  lived  to  be  a 
very  old  man.    He  died  in  the  faith. 


Clorious  Passing 

Kuth  Harwood 

The  passing  of  the  day 
Recurs  in  burst  of  glory, 
Crimson,  mauve,  and  gold. 

The  passing  of  the  year 
Becomes  too  rapturously 
Beautiful  for  heart  to  hold. 

In  glow  of  rich  trascendent 
Radiance  let  the  passing 
Of  our  lives  be  also  told! 


Ca^rolt:   "WU  Price  ^LLl? 
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REVIEW    BY    MILTON    BENNION 


Robert  S.  Carroll  is  Medical  Direc- 
tor at  Highland  Hospital,  North 
Carolina;  Preface  by  Adolf  Mayer, 
M.D.,  L.L.D.,  Sc.D.  Henry  Phipps, 
Professor  and  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Psychiatry,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1942. 

///.  Some  Principles  of  Character 

Training 

L  sychiatrists  professionally  train- 
ed in  medicine,  psychology,  and 
mental  pathology  have  verified  in 
their  practice  some  very  important 
principles  of  education. 

Educators  in  recent  times  have 
divided  into  two  opposing  camps, 
the  progressives  and  the  essential- 
ists;  these  are  also  sometimes  called 
the  radicals  and  the  conservatives 
respectfully.  In  each  camp  there 
are  moderates  and  extremists.  The 
psychiatrist  has  good  advice  for  ex- 
tremists in  both  camps.  Dr.  Car- 
roll rather  incidentally  records  a 
few  important  principles  of  educa- 
tion that  may  well  be  applied  in  the 
character  training  of  individuals 
from  birth  to  old  age.  While  the 
earlier  right  habits  are  formed  tlie 
better,  no  one,  if  he  has  powers  of 
self-criticism  and  self-discipline,  is 
ever  too  old  to  improve  his  char- 
acter  and   personality. 


We  submit  herewith  a  few  quo- 
tations that  indicate  the  authors 
point  of  view. 

On  Training  the  Infant 

"The  wise  parent  early  teaches  the 
child  to  entertain  himself  with  sim- 
ple devices,  to  be  unafraid  in  the 
dark,  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  per- 
sonal hygiene,  to  cry  only  with 
reason,  to  get  nothing  for  whining 
but  constructive  neglect.  Intelli- 
gent home  training  leads  the  little 
one  to  pass  hours  without  begging  a 
bite  of  this  or  a  snack  of  that,  to 
have  his  sweets  for  dessert — then 
only  when  earned  through  adequate 
activities;  to  be  promptly  removed 
from  others  when,  his  conduct  is  not 
worthy — removed  and  left  in  his 
room  alone,  for  unless  he  has  been 
reared  with  thoughtless  ignorance, 
isolation  has  no  attendant  fears." 
(pages  41-42.) 

"As  the  misreared  child  is  early  in- 
oculated with  the  virus  of  self-de- 
ception, so  later,  equivalent  falsi- 
fication may  be  quaffed  from  a 
flask."    (page  32.) 

"The  foundation  was  laid  during 
baby  days  in  the  home.  To  get  his 
way,  to  have  what  he  wanted,  he 
found  that  it  was  only  necessary  to 
let  loose  a  series  of  yelps.  And  here 
is  traced  the  pattern  which  may  be 
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indefinitely  enlarged  —  the  pattern 
of  the  crying  infant's  appeal,  beg- 
ging, sympathy- creating,  demand- 
ing and  receiving  what  has  not  been 
earned.  Later,  this  child  storms, 
screams,  holds  his  breath  until  pur- 
ple in  the  face,  or  pathetically  cries 
and  whines,  sobs  and  begs,  until  the 
household  is  on  edge.  He  sulks  and 
scowls  until  the  home  atmosphere 
is  murky  from  his  dominating  self- 
ishness. He  learns  to  wheedle  un- 
earned dollars  or  privileges;  he  may 
slip  a  bill  from  "dad's"  pocket;  he 
will  borrow  right  and  left.  He  is 
an  early  gambler,  taking  chances  to 
save  effort  or  to  bbtain  the  un- 
earned. Now  the  pattern  becomes 
more  embracing.  He  stakes  his  word, 
his  reputation,  to  get  something  for 
nothing.  Industrious  methods  of 
study  and  work  become  devious; 
his  word  can  no  longer  be  credited. 
Lack  of  constructive  discipline  from 
without  has  dwarfed  the  self-dis- 
cipline of  manhood."   (page  56.) 

When  Self -discipline  is  Lacking 

"Repeatedly  patients  say,  'I  hate 
discipline.'  How  simple  is  the  ans- 
wer, 'My  dear  fellow,  external  dis- 
cipline is  never  needed  except  for 
those  who  have  not  self -discipline.' 
Here  is  the  weakness  which  makes 
individuals  nonresistant  to  alcohol. 
When  self-discipline  lacks  —  not 
taught  at  home  and  often  peculiar- 
ly avoided  in  the  modern  school- 
room— the  ability  to  say  no  does  not 
carry  conviction. 

"The  task   which  can   know  no 
compromise  is   to  lead  the   willful 
into  paths  of  self-willed  discipline. 
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He  must  accept  sobriety  as  a  prin- 
ciple. The  psychotherapist  must 
work  toward  his  goal  without  any 
appearance  of  narrowness  of  intol- 
erance, and  open  before  his  pupil  a 
far-sighted  conception  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  self -mastered  life." 
(page  247.) 

On  the  Need  of  Learning  to  Share 

"He  who  has  failed  to  transmute 
the  physical  I  want  into  the  spiritual 
/  share  and  whose  shield  is  emblaz- 
oned with  the  motto  /  get,  rarely 
escapes  the  witches'  stew."  (page 
57.) 

"Many  mothers  are  not  adequate- 
ly wise  in  preparing  for,  and  direct- 
ing, the  second  birth  from  self -liv- 
ing to  self-sharing,  and  lose  the 
most  vital  opportunity  of  leading 
their  children  toward  the  standards 
of  maturity.  The  weaning  of  an 
enlarging  self  from  the  self-seeking 
self  is  second  only  in  life-moulding 
importance  to  the  hereditary  qual- 
ities that  united  at  the  time  of  con- 
ception."  (page  50.) 

On  Acquiring  the  Power  of  Self- 
Criticism 

"The  measure  of  a  man  is  vividly 
shown  by  his  ability  to  utilize  crit- 
icism. It  is  dijficult  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  irritable,  catty  faultfinding 
and  not  slap  back.  The  capacity  to 
weigh  the  expression  of  one's  fault, 
to  balance  its  worth  and  its  spite, 
and  to  benefit  thereby  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  evi- 
dences of  maturity."  (pages  67-68.) 

"I  do  hold  the  brief — writ  with 
many  annotations — that  no  one  is 
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emotionally  normal  until  his  self- 
critical  faculties  can  function  auto- 
matically. Emotionally  normal  — 
mark  the  phrase.  Emotional  life  is 
most  deeply  rooted,  and  grows  out 
of  the  instinctive  urges.  Lacking 
this  soul-growth  many  an  intellect- 
ual giant  has  lived  out  his  unlovely 
days  as  an  irritating,  exasperating, 
self- centered  boor. 

"To  whatever  fair  objective  our 
ambition  would  lead,  the  fulness  of 
its  completion  will  depend  upon  our 
ability  to  carry  out  the  course  we 
have  charted.  Is  it.  not  clear  that 
there  can  be  no  union  between 
ambition  and  drink?  The  twain 
have  naught  in  common."  (page 
93.) 

On  Parental  Duty 

"Are  modern  elders  so  lacking  in 
intelligence,  conviction  or  force  of 
character  that  they  sidestep  the  un- 
equivocal duty  of  parenthood  which 
demands  that  parental  guidance  be 
not  surrendered  until  their  chil- 
dren's feet  are  let  to  solid  ground? 
Is  it  not  to  this  parental  inadequacy 
that  w6  are  forced  to  ascribe  many 
of  the  weaklings  and  derelicts  with 
whom  we  so  constantly  deal?"  (page 
244.) 

On  Self -Discipline  as  an  Essential 
Condition  of  Individual  Liberty 

"Discipline  is  an  obnoxious  word 
to  most  men  and  women  who  have 
allowed  license  to  rob  them  of  lib- 
erty."   (page  322.) 

"The  power  to  choose  one's  con- 
duct reaches  no  heights  of  attain- 
ment until  one  discards  his  resent- 


ment at  the  word  discipline  and  ac- 
cepts without  cavil  that  self-gov- 
ernment grows  out  of  directional 
capacity  from  within.  The  essence 
of  your  cure,  the  safe  vista  of  your 
future,  is  only  to  be  attained 
through  self -discipline."  (p.  336.) 


There  Shall  Be  Peace 

By  CHRISTIE  LUND  COLES 

There  shall  be  peace  again 
The  peace  that  He 

Brought  to  a  groping  world 
For  eternity. 

There  shall  be  peace  again 

When  war  and  sin 
Have  given  way  to  light 

And  the  divine  within. 

Each  mortal,  that  forgives, 

Rises  above 
Envy,  hate  and  strife 

To  perfect  love! 
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Xhere  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  Joseph  Smith  when 
ne  was  a  boy  and  also  about  the 
members  of  the  family  to  which  he 
belonged,  at  the  time  of  and  before 
the  publication  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. 

To  this,  of  course,  there  can  be 
no  objection,  although  some  has 
been  raised  here  and  there  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  But  everyone 
grows  up  in  a  family  among  his 
father  and  mother,  his  brothers  and 
sisters — and  what  he  is  and  does 
there  counts  in  his  later  life.  Partic- 
ularly is  this  the  case  with  those 
who  afterwards  become  famous.  It 
is  perfectly  proper,  therefore,  to  ask 
the  question,  "How  did  the  neigh- 
bors look  upon  Joseph  at  the  time 
before  he  became  famous,  while  he 
was  an  unknown  in  the  village  of 
Palmyra? 

To  be  sure,  we  must  consider  two 
things,  when  we  seek  the  answer  to 
such  a  question. 

First,  we  must  have  a  desire  to 
learn  the  truth.  There  must  be  no 
wish  to  get  one  side  only,  or,  certain- 
ly, to  make  up  "testimony,"  as  some 
have  done  in  the  past.  There  was 
once  a  man,  an  apostate  from  our 
Church  he  was,  who  went  only  to 
people  among  the  old  neighbors  of 
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the  Smiths  who  did  not  like  them  or 
who  wanted  to  say  untrue  things 
about  them,  even  if  they  had  to  use 
their  imaginations.  Then,  too,  this 
man  made  up  things  against  the 
family  out  of  his  own  head.  And 
these  things  were  published  in  a 
book,  on  the  ground,  one  supposes, 
that  a  falsehood  can  run  a  mile  while 
truth  is  getting  on  its  boots. 

And  then,  secondly,  one  should 
consult  those  who  have  no  motive 
to  bear  false  witness  in  the  case,  and 
those,  also,  who  were  in  a  position 
to  know  whereof  they  speak.  That 
is  what  witnesses  are  required  to  be 
and  to  do  in  court,  where  they  are 
bound  by  an  oath  "to  tell  the  truth, 
all  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth."  And  so  we  introduce  here 
the  testimony  of  a  few  persons,  all 
old  neighbors  of  the  Smith  family, 
as  to  what  Joseph  was  like  in  Pal- 
myra and  Manchester. 

One  of  the  old  neighbors  of  this 
period,  Daniel  Hendrix,  not  too 
friendly,  said  of  him:  "I  can  see  him 
now  in  my  mind's  eye,  with  his  torn 
and  patched  trousers  held  to  his 
form  by  a  pair  of  suspenders  made 
of  sheeting,  with  his  calico  shirt, 
and  his  uncombed  hair  sticking 
through  the  holes  in  his  old  battered 
hat.    In  winter  his  shoes  were  old 
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and  worn.  Yet  Joe  had  a  jovial,  easy, 
don't-care  way  about  him  that  made 
him  a  lot  of  warm  friends.  He  was 
a  good  talker,  and  would  have  made 
a  fine  stump  speaker  if  he  had  had 
the  training."  ' 

"I  knew  all  of  the  Smith  family 
well,"  said  another  old  neighbor,  Mr. 
Saunders.  "There  were  six  boys  and 
two  girls.  They  have  all  worked  for 
me  many  a  day.  They  were  very 
good  people.  Young  Joe  (as  we 
called  him  then)  has  worked  for 
me,  and  he  was  a  good  worker.  I 
did  not  consider  them  good  man- 
agers about  business,  but  they  were 
poor  people.  The  old  man  had  a 
large  family."  Someone  asked  him 
the  question,  "In  what  respect  did 
they  differ  from  other  people,  if  at 
all?"  to  which  Mr.  Saunders  an- 
swered: 

"I  never  noticed  that  they  Uere 
different  from  other  neighbors.  They 
were  the  best  family  in  the  neigh- 
borhood in  cases  of  sickness.  One 
was  at  my  house  nearly  all  the  time 
when  my  father  died.  I  always 
thought  them  honest.  They  were 
owing  me  money  when  they  left,  but 
one  of  them  came  back  in  about  a 
year  and  paid  me," 


Here  is  another  picture  of  young 
Joseph  by  a  man  who  knew  him 
intimately  and  who  loved  him  great- 
ly: It  is  Newel  Knight,  for  whose 
father  Joseph  worked  during  the 
years  we  have  now  reached.  He 
says: 

"The  business  in  which  my  father 
was  engaged  required  him  to  have 
hired  help,  and  among  the  many  he 
from  time  to  time  employed  was  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Joseph 
Smith,  Jun.,  to  whom  I  was  parti- 
cularly attracted.  His  noble  deport- 
ment, his  faithfulness,  and  his  kind 
address,  could  not  fail  to  win  the 
esteem  of  those  who  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  acquaintance.  One  thing 
I  will  mention,  which  seemed  to  be 
a  peculiar  characteristic  with  him  in 
all  his  boyish  sports  and  amusements, 
I  never  knew  anyone  to  gain  advan- 
tage over  him,  and  yet  he  was  dways 
kind  and  kept  the  good  will  of  his 
playmates." 

Remember,  this  was  after  the 
First  Vision  and  before  the  Second 
one. 

(Enrichment  material   for  Church 
History  classes.) 


tJLlttle    ujan^-S^a 
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Xhe  story  is  told  of  a  httle 
Chinese  boy  who  was  very  much 
teased  and  made  fun  of  by  his 
schoolmates  in  the  Chinese  school 
where  he  had  gone  to  get  his  educa- 


tion because  of  the  very  long  queue 
which  he  wore. 

"Little  Yang-Su  wears  a  very 
long  queue,"  they  would  sing  after 
him,  and  he  became  so  angry  that 
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he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them. 

In  the  city  where  Yang-Su  had 
been  born  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
best  people  to  wear  their  hair 
plaited  in  very  long  queues.  In  his 
old  home  Yang-Su's  had  been  a 
matter  of  great  pride  both  to  him 
and  to  his  dear  mother.  So  it  was 
difficult  for  him  to  understand  why 
the  boys  and  girls  of  his  new  home 
should  laugh  at  the  way  he  wore  his 
hair.  At  last  he  felt  that  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  and  taking  his 
books  from  his  desk,  he  ran  home 
declaring  to  his  mother  he  would 
never  go  to  that  school  again. 

Yang-Su's  father  was  dead.  His 
mother  had  to  do  sewing  and  weav- 
ing in  order  to  make  money  to  pay 
for  her  boy's  schooling. 

When  he  burst  angrily  into  the 
room,  she  was  seated  at  her  loom 
weaving  a  very  beautiful  and  cost- 
ly piece  of  cloth. 

On  questioning  him  about  the 
trouble  and  finding  it  was  his  long 
queue  which  caused  his  distress, 
she  was  sorry  because  she  knew  he 
must  not  cut  it  off. 

But  when  she  told  him  so  he  be- 
came still  angry  and  demanded, 
"I'd  like  to  know  why  I  can't  cut 
it  oif  ?" 

His  mother  explained  to  him  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  his  father  and 
his  father's  family  to  wear  it  so, 
and  to  cut  it  off  would  show  dis- 
respect to  his  father's  name. 

As  we  know,  Chinese  children 
are  taught  great  reverence  for  their 


ancestors.  Yang-Su  knew  then  that 
he  must  not  cut  it  off.  He  thought 
awhile  and  then  said,  "All  right, 
I'll  wear  the  hated  thing,  but  I 
will  not  go  to  school." 

His  mother  then  took  a  knife 
and  began  to  cut  the  beautiful 
cloth  she  had  been  weaving,  saying, 
"But  why  should  I  go  on  with  the 
beautiful  cloth  that  is  to  pay  for 
httle  son's  schooling  if  he  will 
quit  school  when  his  education  is 
not  even  finished." 

Yang-Su  thought  a  while  again 
before  replying,  "My  mother,  if  my 
education  means  so  much  to  you, 
I  will  go  to  school  and  wear  the 
long  queue  and  say  no  more  about 
it." 

And  what  he  said  he  would  do, 
he  did.  He  stayed  at  school  and 
bravely  faced  the  ridicule  of  his 
schoolmates.  He  worked  so  hard 
and  behaved  so  well  that  his  long 
queue  became  quite  a  mark  of 
honor,  and  some  of  those  who  had 
ridiculed  him  began  wearing  long 
queues  to  show  their  friendship  for 
him. 

"You  have  brought  honor  to 
your  father's  name,  my  son,"  said 
his  mother  one  day — "not  only  be- 
cause you  wore  the  long  queue,  but 
because  you  conquered  yourself 
and  tried  to  please  others — it  takes 
that  to  make  men  great." — Lesson 
Book  for  Religion  Classes,  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Grades.  Published  in 
1917,  page  46. 

{Enrichment  material  for  2nd 
Intermediate.) 
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{Continuation  of  the  article  that 
appeared  in  the  December  issue.) 

i  n  selecting  the  activities  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  lessons  for 
these  ages,  a  few  general  principles 
should  be  kept  in  mind: 

( 1 )  The  activities  should  be  var- 
ied ;  (2)  the  activity  should  grow 
naturally  out  of  the  lesson  material; 
and  (3)  the  activity  should  be  so 
well  planned,  and  provided  for,  that 
it  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the 
lesson,  and  not  just  a  crutch  to  sus- 
tain interest. 

The  types  of  effort  and  activity 
that  groups  of  children  at  these  ages 
carry  out  naturally,  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Mossman  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Adventuring  into  the  envir- 
onment and  exploring  it.  Adven- 
turing, exploring,  trying,  finding 
out,  experimenting,  investigating, 
searching,  reaching,  inquiring,  ex- 
tending, contemplating,  collecting, 
examining,  questioning,  proving, 
asking,  studying. 

^     \  (2)    Creating.      Creating,     con- 

triving, devising,  proposing,  con- 
structing, imagining,  planning  or- 
ganizing,  thinking,  initiating. 

(3)  Co-operating  with  others. 
Co-operating,  pooling,  suggesting, 
helping,  contributing,  outgiving, 
discussing,  refuting,  talking,  report- 


ing, proposing,  sharing,  communi-  ■ 
eating. 

(4)  ]udging  values.  Judging, 
evaluating,  deciding,  considering, 
concluding,  forming  an  opinion, 
summarizing. 

( 5 )  Consuming.  Consuming, 
enjoying,  receiving,  accepting  in- 
taking,   listening,   depending   upon. 

(6)  Recreating.  Recreating,  re- 
newing, resting,  playing,  singing, 
dancing,  relaxing. 

(7)  Recording.  Recording,  ex- 
pressing, drawing,  writing,  paint- 
ing, sculpturing. 

(8)  Practicing.  Repeating,  re- 
citing, practicing,  drilling. 

(9)  Obeying.  Obeying,  accept- 
ing, following,  conforming. 

( 1 0 )  Controlling.  Dictating,  or- 
dering, controlling,  forcing.* 

It  seems  obvious  that  a  Sunday 
School  that  uses  Nos.  8,  9,  and  10 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others  is  not 
taking  advantage  of  the  most  whole- 
some types  of  group  activity. 

Selection  of  appropriate  activities 
should  take  into  consideration  the 
physiological  development,  intellec- 
tual growth,  and  the  social  or  ex- 
periential readiness  of  the  children. 
We  cannot  control  his  maturation 
(organic  changes  which  appear  re- 

*Lois  C.  Mossman,  The  Activity 
Concept  (New  York:  The  Macmil- 
Ian  Company,  1938),  pp.  54-55, 
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gardless  of  the  environment)  but 
we  may  set  the  stage  for  desirable 
learning  experiences  that  are  in 
harmony  with  his  needs  and  inter- 
ests. 

( 1 )  These  children  are  interested 
in  adventure.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  ten  to  twelve  years  old  age 
group.  See  the  possibilities  in  such 
stories  as  Nephi's  heroic  efforts  to 
secure  the  plates;  Queen  Esther's  ef- 
forts to  save  her  people;  David's 
challenge  to  Goliath;  Jacob  Ham- 
blin  and  the  Indians.  We  have  a 
real  challenge  to  counteract  the 
harm  done  by  some  "funnies."  The 
radio  and  motion  pictures  satisfy 
much  of  the  adventure  needs  for 
some  students.  Try  to  find  out 
which  programs  they  like  best,  and 
where  possible  turn  these  into  ex- 
periences having  positive  values.  Re- 
member the  child  of  this  age  must 
be  placed  in  an  environment  that 
stresses  success  and  not  failure;  sug- 
gest activities  that  will  be  chal- 
lenging, yet  possible  of  accomplish- 
ment; it  will  be  accepted  if  there 
is  an  element  of  adventure  connect- 
ed with  it. 

(2)  These  children  are  interested 
in  the  natural  world.  From  their  in- 
terest in  their  pets,  they  grow  nat- 
urally to  a  curiosity  about  w^eather 
phenomena,  celestial  bodies,  the  sea. 
Use  these  interests  to  show  how 
this  world  works  on  natural 
laws.  Stress  the  naturalness  of  the 
Lord's  interest  in  His  children, 
rather  than  the  unusual  or  miracu- 
lous element.  Let  the  children  en- 
joy the  immensity  of  God's  love,  by 
thrilling  over  the  magnitude  of  the 
natural  world.  Indicate  that  we  are 
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partakers  of  these  creation  gifts! 
Use  these  interests  while  studying 
the  period  of  drowth  in  the  days  of 
Elijah.  Let  them  collect  data  about 
rainfall;  list  the  regions  where  fam- 
ines most  often  occur;  suggest  rea- 
sons for  this;  draw  maps  and  indi- 
cate variations  in  rainfall;  show  film 
strips  of  irrigation  projects,  to  in- 
dicate how  man  is  attempting  to 
solve  problems;  let  the  children  see 
that  when  people  work  in  harmony 
with  the  plans  of  the  Lord  they 
prosper.  Encourage  efforts  to  ex- 
periment. Make  sun  dials;  use 
globes,  maps,  charts,  models.  Let 
the  children  assemble  the  materials 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  evolution 
of  flour  milling,  then  visit  a  modern 
flour  mill — see  the  use  of  electricity, 
coal,  water,  oil,  iron,  wood, — en- 
courage them  to  suggest  that  prob- 
ably the  Lord  led  the  pioneers  to  a 
land  of  problems  so  they  would 
strive  to  improve  instead  of  becom- 
ing self-satisfied  and  lazy. 

(3)  These  children  are  interested 
in  places.  Supplement  the  manuals 
with  pictures  of  other  countries 
when  life  is  primitive— this  appeals 
to  these  children.  Nine  and  ten 
year  olds  are  especially  interested  in 
pictures  of  foreign  lands.  Encour- 
age evaluation  of  pictures  of  South 
American  Indians  as  typifying  the 
life  of  Book  of  Mormon  times.  In 
what  way  were  they  the  same? 
How  do  they  present  a  false  picture? 
Can  you  draw  a  picture  of  the  tower 
from  which  King  Benjamin  spoke? 
Use  film  strips  wherever  possible  to 
take  children,  vicariously,  to  the 
place  under  discussion.  Let  them 
record    their    impressions    of    what 
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they  see  in  the  film  by  writing  a 
story,  a  poem,  or  drawing  a  picture 
of  something  that  impressed  them. 

(4)  These  children  are  interested 
in  people.  They  want  to  see  their 
pictures.  They  are  usually  more  in- 
terested in  other  children  than  in 
adults;  this  should  guide  us  as  to 
our  starting  point.  Give  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  between  the  con- 
tributions of  the  men  being  studied. 
Was  the  work  of  Gideon  as  impor- 
tant as  the  work  of  Samuel?  Why? 
But  a  few  years  ago,  every  girl 
wanted  to  be  a  "Shirley  Temple." 
Can  you  inspire  every  girl  to  em- 
ulate the  child  who  helped  Naaman 
find  health?  There  are  just  as  many 
opportunities  today,  just  as  much 
illness,  both  physical  and  mental. 
We  don't  have  to  live  in  Syria  to 
be  a  blessing  to  someone  needing 
help. 

( 5 )  These  children  are  interested 
in  making  things  with  their  hands. 
We  need  not  apologize  for  bringing 
handwork  into  the  Sunday  School. 
Let  them  plan,  collect,  and  con- 
struct such  things  as  will  make  the 
lesson  more  effective.  Could  you 
make  a  model  of  the  Bowery?  Some 
child  would  be  able  to  carve  a  model 
of  the  gull  at  the  top  of  the  monu- 
ment, from  a  suitable  picture?  How 
about  the  swords  and  lanterns  used 
to  defeat  Israel's  enemies?  Construct 
a  model  of  a  "covered  wagon."  Use 
the  fields  of  model  making,  wood- 
work, cooking,  dressmaking,  or  even 
metal  work  as  outlets  for  the  child's 
desire   to  express    himself. 

(6)  These  children  are  interested 


in  things  of  beauty.  Use  the  child's 
interests  in  music,  art,  mjodeling, 
dancing,  and  even  the  more  practi- 
cal arts  of  sewing,  cooking,  and 
woodworking  to  develop  social  re- 
sponsibility in  the  child.  We  use 
the  lesson  of  how  the  pioneers 
worked  together  to  plow  the  land, 
that  first  summer  in  1847;  experi- 
ence in  working  together,  for  these 
children,  may  be  provided  through 
singing  together;  repeating  gems  in 
concert;  creating  a  tableau  then, 
while  the  group  hold  the  position, 
allow  the  others  to  make  drawings 
of  it.  Try  making  a  pictorial  map, 
in  colors,  of  the  travels  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  in  the  wilderness;  or 
of  the  journey  of  the  pioneers  across 
the  plains.  Use  blockprinting  to 
provide  a  suitable  decoration  for  an 
Indian  blanket.  Secure  some  clay, 
and  model  a  jar,  such  as  was  used 
by  the  widow  to  hold  her  supply  of 
oil.  Enrich  your  hero  tales  by 
poetry  when  possible. 

The  above  discussion  is  but  a 
sampling,  not  an  exhaustive  study. 
Someone  has  said  that  "learning  is 
the  modification  of  conduct  or  be- 
havior through  exneriences  in  an  en- 
vironment." Your  success  as  a  teach- 
er is  gauged  by  the  way  you  honest- 
ly answer  these  questions:  "To  what 
extent  is  each  child  in  my  class  a 
different  and  better  person  because 
of  his  experiences?  Have  I  provided 
the  kind  of  experiences  and  activi- 
ties that  would  be  helpful  to  him? 
Have  I  made  a  real,  sincere  effort  to 
help  him  profit  from  those  experi- 


ences: 
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Sacramental   if/udlc  and  C/em  for   fnarcn 

Prelude  Tracy  Y.  Cannon 


Slowly— soft  8  ft.  flute  stop 


Deseref  Sunday  School  Songs,  No.  71,  Stanza  3 

I  come  to  Thee  all  penitent, 

I  feel  Thy  love  for  me. 
Dear  Savior,  in  this  Sacrament 

I  do  remember  Thee, 

—  Joseph  L.  Townsend 


Add  soft  8  ft.  string  stop 
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^upenntendentd 

When  a  Latter-day  Saint  gives  a 
tenth  of  his  income  as  tithing  he 
expresses  interest  in  the  numerous 
altruistic  functions  of  the  Church 
which  are  supported  by  the  tithes 
of  its  members.  He  identifies  him- 
self as  a  participant  in  these  activ- 
ities and  at  the  same  time  mani- 
fests the  good  will,  the  kindliness, 
the  generosity  which  are  associated 
with  brotherly  love. 

It  is  the  tithe-payers  of  the 
Church  who  make  possible  the 
m^aintenance  of  missions  through- 
out the  world,  the  construction  and 
operations  of  schools,  seminaries, 
hospitals,  churches,  temples  and  the 
care  of  the  sick,  the  hungry  and 
the  distressed. 

The  Savior's  compassion  for  the 
sufferers  of  the  world  is  shared  in 
a  degree  and  in  a  practical  way  by 
the  tithe-payers.  His  purpose  to 
bless  and  benefit  mankind  is  fos- 
tered by  the  principle  of  tithing.  To 
the  degree  that  it  is  practiced  faith- 
fully and  fully  by  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  they  become  His  partners. 
The  payment  of  tithing  is  a  practi- 
cal and  efficient  way  of  showing 
our  sincerity  of  purpose,  our  big- 


ness of  soul,  our  desire  to  be  allied 
with  the  righteous  in  doing  the 
Lord's  work  among  men,  our  good 
will  toward  and  our  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  our  fellow  men. 

The  spirit  and  practice  of  tithe- 
paying  are  both  an  outcome  of  con- 
version and  a  means  to  that  end. 
Only  tithe-payers  know  the  en- 
thusiasm and  the  satisfactions  which 
issue  from  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing a  part  in  the  altruistic  activities 
of  the  Church.  As  one  starts  and 
continues  to  be  a  tithe-payer,  he 
discovers  the  nature  and  the  power 
of  the  "good  works"  of  the  Church. 
As  a  tithe-payer,  he  identifies  him- 
self with  these  "good  works";  he 
adopts  them  as  expressions  of  his 
good  will  toward  his  fellow  men. 
He  wants  earnestly  to  see  them 
prosper. 

Tithe-paying  has  high  character 
building  value.  Sunday  School  of- 
ficers and  teachers  are  urged  to  pro- 
mote It  in  practical  ways  and  at 
every  opportunity. 

Each  Fast  Day  it  is  customary 
for  members  of  the  Church  to  bring 
their  tithes  and  offerings  to  the 
Fast  Meeting  where  the  bishop  or 
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clerk  receives  them  and  issues  re- 
ceipts. 

Children  who  attend  Siinday 
School  should  be  encouraged  to 
bring  their  pennies,  nickels  and 
dimes  each  Fast  Day  to  pay  as  tith- 
ing. 

In  the  classes  on  the  Sunday  be- 
fore Fast  Day  teachers  are  asked  to 
explain  briefly  the  law,  purpose  and 
uses  of  tithing  and  to  remind  the 
children  to  bring  their  tithing  the 
next  Sunday.  The  time  and  place 
of  receiving  the  tithes  are  arranged 
by  the  bishop  of  each  ward.  The 
members  of  the  Sunday  School 
should  be  given  this  information 
each  month  in  advance  of  the  day. 

Life  long  habits  of  tithe-paying 
with  all  the  associated  desirable  at- 
tributes of  character  can  be  devel- 
oped early,  if  the  officers  arid 
teachers  will  co-operate  in  keeping 
before  the  members  of  the  School 
their  monthly  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  great  expression  of 
faith  and  good  will. 

Wards  in  Alpine  Stake  are  now 
making  detailed  preparations  for 
"Bring  a  Friend  Sunday,"  January 
9,  along  the  lines  of  their  recent 
"100%  Sunday"  drive,  which 
proved  so  successful.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  stake  board,  each 
ward  was  blocked  off  into  zones, 
with  persons  assigned  to  invite  non- 
attenders  out  in  each  zone.  The  re- 
sults were  gratifying.  Every  ward 
in  the  stake  increased  its  attendance 
by  25  to  100  persons.  American 
Fork  Second  Ward  had  100  new- 
comers out,  and  Alpine  Ward  had 
64%  of  its  ward  population  in  at- 
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tendance.  Wayne  E.  Chadwick  is 
Alpine  Stake  superintendent.  Har- 
old Holley  is  superintendent  in  Am- 
erican Fork  Second  Ward  and  H. 
A.  Smith  in  Alpine  Ward. 

■  LOS  ANGELES  ACHIEVEMENT 
Three  Sunday  Schools  in  Los  An- 
geles Stake  came  off  with  flying 
colors  on  "100%  Sunday,"  accord- 
ing to  a  report  from  Elder  Wilford 
C.  Brimley,  stake  superintendent. 
He  writes  "Arlington  had  present 
and  accounted  for  63  3  out  of  a 
population  of  about  680.  Wilshire 
had  over  600  present,  but  I  have 
not  had  the  report  for  the  'Account- 
ed For.'  Hollywood  had — account- 
ed for — 61%  of  the  ward  popula- 
tion and  95%  of  Sunday  School 
enrollment." 

Sunday  School  superintendents 
are:  Edmond  Y.  Wells,  Arlington; 
P.  L.  Goddard,  Wilshire;  and  James 
W.  Fitches,  Hollywood. 

From  Superintendent  Glenn  H. 
Johnson,  North  Idaho  Falls  Stake, 
comes  the  report:  "One  of  our  wards 
increased  its  attendance  42%  on 
October  10.  They  had  500  in  at- 
tendance out  of  700." 

Superintendent  Hamilton  E.Rob- 
inson of  South  Los  Angeles  Stake 
forwards  the  word:  "In  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Church-wide  move- 
ment of  a  100%  attendance  at 
Sunday  School  on  October  10,  1943, 
Firestone  Park  Ward  members 
turned  out  in  goodly  numbers, 
achieving  the  greatest  attendance 
in  the  history  of  the  ward."  James 
H.  Lamb  is  Firestone  Park  Ward 
superintendent. 
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VISITORS  AND  THE  ROLL 

Some  of  the  best  monthly  reports 
we  receive  have  recently  been  car- 
rying a  slight  irregularity  on  a  point 
we  hope  to  clarify  in  this  install- 
ment. It  pertains  to  the  handling 
of  names  of  visitors  on  Sunday 
School  rolls  and  reports. 

On  these  particular  monthly  re- 
ports we  notice  a  special  line  has 
been  added,  listing  visitors  each 
Sunday  for  each  department.  In 
some  cases,  where  a  Teacher  Train- 
ing class  is  not  held,  its  horizontal 
column  on  the  monthly  report  has 
been  used.  Obviously,  this  proced- 
ure crowds  the  report,  particularly 
when  there  is  a  Teacher  Training 
Class — and  we  hope  every  Sunday 
School  has  representatives  in  a 
Teacher  Training  Class!  Hence, 
we  do  not  recommend  this  pro- 
cedure for  accounting  for  visitors 
in  Sunday  School. 

Let's  begin  .with  the  class  roll. 
On  each  class  roll  there  should  be 
a  horizontal  line,  preferably  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  marked  "visit- 
ors." On  this  line  the  teacher,  or 
class  secretary,  should  mark  the 
number  of  visitors  present  for  each 
Sunday.  For  example,  if  five  vis- 
itors attend  the  Gospel  Doctrine 
class  on  Sunday,  January  16,  then 
the  figure  "5"  is  marked  in  the 
column   for  that  day.     Names  of 


visitors  are  not  included  on  the  class 
roll  (See  HANDBOOK,  page  115 
for  ''When  to  Add  a  Name  to  a 
Roll"). 

When  the  Sunday  School  Secre- 
tary computes  the  Minute  Book  en- 
tries, he  or  she  will  find  a  column 
for  recording  the  number  of  visitors 
for  each  department. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  month- 
ly report.  Here  we  should  add  the 
number  of  enrolled  students  present 
and  the  number  of  visitors  for  each 
department,  and  place  the  total  of 
these  two  figures  in  the  column  for 
each  department  on  a  particular 
Sunday.  If  this  practice  is  followed, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  a  special 
horizontal  "Visitors"  column. 


The  Legacy  of  Joseph 

(Concluded) 

earth  should  stand.  (  Nephi  25:21.) 
Furthermore,  he  was  told  that  a 
choice  seer  should  be  raised  up  out 
of  the  fruit  of  his  loins  in  the  latter 
days  who  should  do  a  great  and 
mighty  work  in  delivering  the  house 
of  Israel.   (2  Nephi  3:6-15.) 

Joseph  was  a  seer  so  great  that 
Nephi  could  say  of  him,  "The 
prophecies  which  he  wrote,  there 
are  not  many  greater." 
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"LIBRARY  MONTH" 

There  was  but  one  committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  organization  meeting 
of  what  is  now  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union,  November  11,  1867, 
according  to  the  meeting  minutes. 
It  was  the  Library  Committee.  Pres- 
ident Brigham  Young,  present  at 
this  historic  gathering,  stressed  the 
need  of  good  books  for  strengthen- 
ing Sunday  School  lessons. 

As  in  the  genesis  years  of  the 
Church  Sunday  School  system,  to- 
day there  is  a  need  for  enrichment 
materials  for  teaching  the  Gospel  in 
Sunday  School.  Faith-building  pic- 
tures, books,  magazines,  maps  and 
other  teaching  tools  can  be  effec- 
tively brought  into  play  in  devel- 
oping lesson  objectives.  To  stimu- 
late the  greater  use  of  appropriate 
helps,  February,  1944  has  been  des- 
ignated "Sunday  School  Library 
Month." 

We  encourage  superintendents  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to 
realize  the  theme  for  "Library 
Month"  An  active  librarian  and  li- 
brary in  every  ward  and  branch  in 
the  Church."  Detailed  suggestions 
for  this  campaign  are  contained  in 
the  December  Instructor,  page  631. 

BOOK  REVIEW     , 

The  Apostle  by  Sholem  Asch,  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1943 
(Deseret  Book  Co.  $3.00). 

The  author  has  appropriately 
called  this  book  "a  novel  based  on 
the  hfe  of  St.  Paul."  The  book, 
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over  800  pages  in  length,  tells  the 
story  of  the  life  of  Saul  of  Taursus, 
or  Paul,  from  the  time  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Christ  to  the  death  of 
Paul.  This  book  is  magnificiently 
written.  Mr.  Asch  tells  in  detail 
the  lifcy  customs  and  habits  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  places  in  which 
Paul  lived  and  labored.  His  atten- 
tion to  detail  and  his  recounting  of 
the  intimate  phases  of  the  life  of 
the  people  at  the  time  display  a 
knowledge  of  those  people  that 
could  only  be  acquired  through 
years  of  research  and  study.  As  a 
reference  on  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  time,  this  book  is  unsurpassed- 
Reading  of  this  book  will  lead  to 
a  greater  appreciation  of  the  hard- 
ships and  difficulties  encountered  by 
Paul  and  the  other  early  bearers  of 
the  message  of  Christ.  Care  must 
be  taken  in  accepting  the  doctrinal 
discussion  of  the  author.  These  oc- 
cur often  and  sometimes  at  great 
length.  Here  the  author  has  placed 
his  own  interpretation  on  the  words 
of  Paul  and  many  times  has  filled  in 
details  or  stated  doctrine  not  com- 
pletely verified  and  justified  by 
Scripture.  Mr.  Asch  undoubtedly 
has  expounded  his  philosophy  of 
Christian  doctrines  by  placing  them 
as  the  words  of  Paul. 

All  in  all,  this  book  is  one  of  the 
finest  books  written  on  the  subject, 
that  the  reviewer  has  encountered 
and  certainly  will  be  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  any  library  if  the  caution 
outlined  above  is  observed  in  read- 
ing and  using  it. — J.H.W. 
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SONG  OF  THE  MONTH 
"God  Speed  the  Right" — Hickson 

The  assumption  in  this  song  is  that  prayer  is  answered.  Note 
that  the  prayer  is  not  for  a  selfish  purpose,  as  many  of  our  prayers 
are,  but  for  the  triumph  of  a  principle — that  right  may  come 
speedily.  Note,  also,  the  last  stanza,  which  demands  that  patience 
and  perseverence  are  necessary,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  disappoint- 
ment if,  perchance,  God  does  not  answer  our  prayer  as  soon  as 
we  may  have  thought. 

Since  this  song  is  on  prayer,  it  might  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  chorister  to  co-operate  with  whoever  may  be  appointed  to 
give  the  two-and-a-half  minute  talk  on  one  of  the  mornings  when 
the  song  is  to  be  practiced.  The  song  would  therefore  be  a  re- 
inforcement of  the  talk. 


I  Love  To  Go  To  Sunday  School 


Alice  Morrey  Bailey 


Alexander  Schreiner 
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1,  I      love  to    go     to  Sun-day  School,  And  meet  the  friends  I       know, 

2.  I      like  to  feel  the    sa  -  cred-ness    Of  Heav'n-ly  Fa-ther'a    love, 
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And  bow  with  them  in  hum-ble  prayer,  That   I     may  sweet-ly    grow. 
And  know  that  He    is  watch-uig  me     From    ho  -  ly  skies  a  -  bov^T 
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HOWARD    R.    DRIGGS 


VI     Skills  Needed  in  Gospel  Teaching 
{For  the  Sunday  School  and  the  'Primary  Association) 


Skill  to  teach  really  embodies 
many  related  skills.  As  already 
pointed  out  in  these  studies,  one 
should  have  skill  to  select  the  right 
content  for  lessons;  skill  also  to  plan 
a  well-ordered  lesson;  skill  to  give 
it  life;  skill  to  meet  the  learner  on 
his  own  ground.  Added  to  these 
are  other  specific  skills  that  make  for 
effectiveness  in  presenting  a  lesson — 
in  stimulating  thought,  guiding  dis- 
cussion, impressing  truths,  getting 
appropriate  action. 

SoDie  of  these  specific  skills  cen- 
ter in  a  command  of  our  language. 
This  means  more  than  mere  fluency 
with  words — many  of  which,  says 
the  Bible,  "won't  fill  a  bushel."  It 
implies  more,  too,  than  just  correct- 
ness of  speech.  A  true  coimnand  of 
language  is  revealed  when  one  has 
something  worth  saying  and  says  it 
well.  Language,  after  all,  is  a  kind 
of  transportation  systern;  our  busi- 
ness is  to  see  that  it  carries  more 
than  mere  "empties." 

The  truth  that  thoughts,  ideas, 
feelings  are  basic  in  language  ex- 
pression is  given  emphasis  here  for 
two  reasons.  First,  any  teacher  who 
comes  to  class  with  "nothing  par- 
ticular on  his  mind  to  say,"  usually 
says  it.  It  is  proper,  of  course,  to 
rely  on  the  Lord  for  inspiration  and 
guidance;  but  we  should  remember 
too  that  the  Lord  relies  on  us  to  get 
ready  for  his  guidance.  Second,  in 
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the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
"Though  I  speak  with  the  tongue  of 
men  and  of  angels  and  have  not 
charity,  I  am  but  sounding  brass 
and  tinkling  cy.nbal."  Frankly,  it 
is  the  part  of  every  teacher  of  the 
gospel  to  study,  to  think,  to  fill 
mind  and  heart  with  something  to 
say  worth  saying. 

How  to  say  it  well  is  another 
problem  to  be  solved  by  persistent 
self-training.  Language  skills  may 
be  cultivated  by  everyone  through 
wishing  and  working  for  them. 
There  is  little  excuse,  indeed,  for 
anyone,  in  these  days  of  good  books, 
papers  and  magazines,  of  the  radio 
and  the  talking  picture,  not  having 
stimulation  enough  to  win  skill  in 
language.  One  thing  to  guard,  how- 
ever, is  the  selection  of  books  and 
programs.  Happily  we  can  turn 
unsatisfactory  programs  off  the  ra- 
dio; we  do  not  need  to  patronize 
cheap  shows;  and  the  best  books 
cost  no  more  than  the  poorest.  To 
win  strength  and  grace  in  speech 
we  need  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  se- 
lection, and  to  emulate  those  who 
do  speak  or  write  wisely  and  well. 

This  self-training  for  language 
skill  may  be  most  effectively  done 
also  if  one  holds  to  certain  life  lines 
of  expression.  Here  are  a  few  sim- 
ple rules  for  guidance:  1.  Practice 
saying  one  thing  at  a  time;  2. 
Choose  words  with  care  as  to  their 
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exact  meaning;  3.  Speak  distinctly, 
and  in  clear,  carrying  tones;  4.  Use 
correct  forms  of  speech.  Let  us 
amplify  briefly  these  basic  rules. 

Sentence  building  skill  is  culti- 
vated by  saying  one  thing  at  a  time. 
Closely  bound  with  this  is  para- 
graph building;  for  a  well-con- 
structed paragraph  is  simply  a  pack- 
age of  sentences  dealing  with  a  cen- 
tral thought.  This  skill  to  express 
thoughts  with  unity  and  orderly 
sequence  not  only  comes  from  but 
promotes  straightline  thinking — 
fundamental  in  all  effective  lan- 
guage expression. 

Skill  to  choose  the  fitting  word 
is  another  basic  need  in  language. 
This  is  a  call  for  not  only  exactness 
of  meaning,  but  also  for  choice  of 
words  in  relation  to  the  feeling  they 
may  stir  in  others.  A  notable  ex- 
ample of  word  selection  is  to  be 
found  in  the  letter  Abraham  Lincoln 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Bixby,  who  had  lost 
five  sons  on  the  field  of  battle.  One 
sentence  from  this  letter,  now 
framed  and  hung  in  Oxford  Uni- 
versity as  an  example  of  perfect 
English,  reads: 

"I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther may  assuage  the  anguish  of 
your  bereavement,  and  leave  you 
only  the  cherished  memory  of  the 
loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  ■ 
that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so 
costly  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
freedom." 

It  may  be  encouraging  for  all  to 
remember  that  Lincoln  trained  him- 
self in  English,  and  that  his  two 
main  texts  were  the  Bible  and 
Shakespeare.  He  did  use  also  a  text- 
book on  geometry,  solving  its  prob- 


lems and  training  himself  the  while 
to  "think  in  a  straight  line." 

Rule  three,  dealing  with  distinct- 
ness of  speech,  will  be  considered 
more  fully  in  a  later  study.  Further 
comment  on  this  vital  need  is  there- 
fore withheld  here. 

Correctness  of  speech  is  another 
essential  for  which  all  teachers 
should  strive.  This  is  not  because  cer- 
tain errors  are  lacking  in  clarity;  but 
rather  because  they  detract  from 
what  is  said.  For  example,  such 
ungrarmnatical  expressions  as  I  seen 
it;  I  done  it;  I  ain't  going,  Are  just 
as  clear  as  the  proper  forms,  I  saw 
it;  I  did  it;  I'm  not  going;  but  the 
errors  tend  to  distract  the  listener, 
causing  him  to  lose  the  thought 
while  watching  the  language  faults. 
As  one  effective  teacher  put  it  "a 
tie  may  be  just  as  pretty  hanging 
down  the  back  of  a  man's  coat;  but 
to  wear  it  in  that  way,  would  start 
folk  looking  at  the  tie  rather  than 
at  the  man."  It  wouldn't  be  accord- 
ing to  accepted  form  or  style. 

Correct  speech  is  not  so  very  dif- 
ficult to  acquire.  Fortunately  for 
us,  English  is  not  a  highly  inflected 
language;  it  has  comparatively  few 
forms  to  master.  Careful  studies 
have  shown  that  most  errors  made 
in  violation  of  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar occur  in  the  misuse  of  certain 
verb  forms  and  of  our  few  pro- 
nouns. It  is  not  possible  in  this 
limited  article  to  detail  all  the  il- 
lustrations, but  as  a  beginning  may 
we  suggest  a  few  forms  for  practice 
in  overcoming  some  of  the  speech 
troublemakers.  Try  tongue  and  ear 
drills  on  the  following  correct  ex- 
pressions.   Say  them  aloud  distinct- 
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ly  a  number  of  time — and  repeat 
occasionally  for  further  drill. 

We  were,  you  were,  they  were, 
he  isn't,  you  aren't,  we  haven't. 
Has  spoken,  has  eaten,  have  taken, 
has  torn,  has  worn,  has  borne.  He 
threw  it,  we  knew  it,  he  has  thrown 
it,  we  have  known  it.  Better  than 
any  other,  best  of  all;  no  better  than 
she,  no  wiser  than  he.  These  boys, 
those  girls,  those  books,  this  kind 
of  lesson,  that  type  of  man.  Please 
rise,  please  sit  (or  be  seated),  the 
book  is  lying  on  the  table.  Whom 
did  you  see?  Whom  shall  we  invite? 
Whom  shall  we  tell?  We  began  at 
ten,  we  sang  a  song,  we  rang  a  bell, 
they  came  on  time,  This  is  his,  that 
is  hers,  these  are  ours,  those  are 
theirs.  It  was  I,  it  was  she,  it  was 
he,  it  was  they,  it  was  we.  You 
oughtn't  to  do  that,  or  (shouldn't 
do  that).  He  oughtn't  to  go. 

Proper  use  of  the  sacred  forms  of 
the  pronoun — thcni,  thee,  thy  thine 
— when  addressing  Diety,  should 
also  be  practiced.  In  making  an- 
nouncements, care  should  be  taken 
to  use  the  correct  form:  my  breth- 
ren— observe  that  the  final  syllable 
here  is  ren,  as  in  children.  The  fore- 
going forms,  as  said,  are  but  a  begin- 
ning drill  in  correct  usage;  yet  mas- 
tery of  these  will  go  far  towards 
fixing  right  speech  habits. 

These  are  seemingly  little  things, 
but  of  real  importance.  Every  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  should  cultivate  cor- 
rect, unaffected  speech.  This  can 
be  done  by  training  tongue  and  ear 
to  become  friendly  with  proper 
forms.  An  uplift  here  will  help  in 
getting  respectful  attention  to  the 
messages  of  truth  we  would  express. 
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Remember  that  just  as  neatness  in 
clothing  improves  personal  appear- 
ance; so  tidy  speech  enhances 
thought  expression. 

Attention  should  also  be  given 
to  developing  skill  to  use  language 
for  specific  purposes.  So  far  as 
teaching  goes,  these  stand  out:  skill 
to  question,  to  explain,  to  tell  a 
story.  It  is  something  of  a  teach- 
ing art  to  be  able  to  shape  a  "fetch- 
ing question"— T-one  that  stirs  pur- 
poseful thinking,  that  calls  for  more 
than  a  "yes  or  no"  answer.  Merely 
to  ask;  How  many  of  you  have  seen 
a  dog?  for  example,  would  bring 
only  a  show  of  hands;  but.  What  is 
the  most  intelligent  act  you  have 
ever  seen  a  dog  do?  is  likely  to  bring 
some  interesting  stories.  Teachers 
should  cultivate  skill  to  question. 

Skill  to  make  a  vibrant  explana- 
tion is  another  asset  to  any  teacher. 
The  basic  rule.  Say  one  thing  at  a 
time,  finds  special  application  here. 
To  make  a  principle  of  the  gospel 
plain;  to  hft  truth  from  the  abstract 
into  the  concrete,  the  teacher  must 
lead  the  learners  step  by  step.  Fur- 
ther than  this,  there  must  be  illus- 
trations, analogies  to  bring  the  ex- 
planation to  life. 

More  cannot  be  presented  here  on 
these  basic  skills,  called  for  in  prac- 
tically every  lesson  that  is  taught. 
They  are  deserving  of  much  thought 
and  more  practice.  In  our  next 
study,  one  of  them — skill  in  story 
telling,  which  in  sense  embodies  the 
others,  will  be  given  further  atten- 
tion. 

It  remains  for  each  teacher  to 
cultivate  the  skills  in  practice.  No 
group  has  a  better  opportunity  for 
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doing  this.  Indeed  one  of  the  fine 
rewards  that  comes  from  teaching 
is  to  be  found  in  the  motivated 
practice  every  lesson  affords  for  an 
upHft  in  language — for  self-train- 
ing in  finding  something  worth- 
while to  say  and  saying  it  well. 

1.  Name  four  general  skills  pre- 
sented in  previous  studies  in  this 
course. 

2.  Point  out  three  or  more  ways 
in  which  a  command  of  language 
is  of  basic  importance  in  presenting 
the  gospel. 

3.  a.  What  is  the  prime  essential 
in  effective  speech?  b.  Explain  the 
comparison  of  language  with  a 
transportation  system. 

4.  a.  What  of  vital  value  in  ex- 
pression is  in  the  rule,  Say  one  thing 
at  a  time}  b.  Take  some  article  in 
this  magazine,  or  another,  or  chap- 


ter in  a  book  you  have  enjoyed.  Tell 
whether  the  selection  is  written  in 
accord  with  this  rule. 

5.  Someone  has  advised  that  each 
one  keep  a  pocket  notebook  in  which 
to  jot  down  passing  thought;  and 
to  do  it  in  the  writer's  best  style 
and  words.  What  do  you  think  of 
this  plan  as  a  help  in  language  train- 
ing? What  other  helpful  plan  would 
you  suggest? 

6.  What  plan  have  you  found 
helpful  in  gaining  a  richer,  better 
vocabulary? 

7.  a.  A  psychologist  once  re- 
marked, "The  best  way  to  get  rid 
of  a  bad  habit  is  to  fix  a  better  one." 
Apply  this  to  fixing  right  forms  of 
speech,  b.  Give  two  or  more  com- 
mon language  errors  you  have  ob- 
served, c.  Suggest  some  co-opera- 
tive plan  for  cultivating  correct 
usage. 


ASSIGNMENTS  FOR  AUXILIARIES 

According  to  a  schedule  adopted  by  the  Church  Union  Board 
(comprised  of  representatives  of  the  auxiliary  organizations  of 
the  Church) ,  the  Stmday  School  was  assigned  the  second  quarter 
of  1944  to  present  the  stake  program  on  the  evening  of  Quar- 
terly Conference  Sunday  in  stakes  where  the  stake  presidency 
invites  an  auxiliary  organization  to  conduct  the  exercises.  The 
Primary  Association  was  given  the  first  quarter,  the  Genealogical 
Society,  the  third  quarter,  and  the  Relief  Society,  the  fourth  quar- 
ter. The  M.  I.  A.  was  assigned  the  first  quarter  of  1945.  Under 
the  arrangement,  the  auxiliaries  rotate.  For  example,  the  organ- 
ization having  the  first  quarter  in  1944  will  be  given  the  second 
quarter  of  1945. 

A  General  Board  Committee  is  now  completing  a  suggested 
program  for  presentation  by  Stake  Sunday  School  organizations 
(when  invited  by  the  stake  presidency)  during  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1944.  Copies  will  be  mailed  out  to  each  stake  superin- 
tendent in  the  near  future. 
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ROUTINE  FACTORS  IN  THE 

CLASSROOM 
Lesson  21.     For  March  5,  1944. 

Purpose: 

To  become  conscious  of  stand- 
ards in  classroom  rotitine  and  to 
learn  to  apply  these  standards  in 
teaching. 

Children  need  to  be  taught  to 
worship.  Worship  is  destroyed 
through  an  unfavorable  setting. 
Classroom  routine  as  well  as  the 
housing  itself  determines  the  setting 
and  influences  the  attitude  of  chil- 
dren. 

"Classroom  Routine,"  chapter  14, 
Wahlquist's  text,  lends  itself  well  to 
the  supervised  study  technique.  Ask 
students  to  read  the  questions  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter  first  and 
then  to  read  the  chapter  in  order 
to  get  the  answers.  Ask  them  to 
make  a  written  analysis  of  their 
own  teaching  last  Sunday  in  the 
light  of  the  standards  established  in 
Chapter  XIV  and  to  supply  recom- 
mendations as  to  how  their  routine 
teaching  could  have  been  improved 
if  these  recommendations  had  been 
followed. 

Assignment'. 

After  studying  carefully  chapter 
XV  prepare  in  writing  the  "Learn- 
ing Exercises"  p.   178. 

DIRECTED  OBSERVATION 

Lesson  22.     For  March  12,  1944. 

Purpose: 

To  observe  how  a  teacher  pro- 
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vides  for  the  routine  factors  in  class 

management. 

Follow  instructions  for  "Directed 
Observation  No.  3"  in  Wahlquist's 
text  p.  179. 

Assignm-ent: 

Discuss  your  report  and  recom- 
mendations under  "Directed  Ob- 
servation No.  3  "  with  your  instruc- 
tor. 

Plan  with  your  instructor  an- 
other observation  for  March  19th, 
and  make  a  report  on  Discipline  as 
outlined  in  the  text,  p.   180. 

DIRECTED  OBSERVATION 
Lesson  23.    For  March  19,  1944. 

Purpose: 

To  observe  in  a  classroom  setting 
the  factors  that  promote  discipline 
and  those  that  cause  a  lack  of  dis- 
cipline. 

Visit  class  and  prepare  a  report 
as  assigned  last  Sunday. 

PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING 
Lesson  24.    For  March  26,  1944. 

Purpose: 

To  give  stiidents  practice  in  solv- 
ing teaching  problems  by  using  in- 
formation and  experience  gained  in 
Unit  III,  "Controlling  External 
Factors." 

Assignment: 

Study  "Some  Factors  Condition- 
ing Growth  in  Service,"  chapter 
XXI  in  text. 


(^vinlor  Sundai^  ScLot—  REUBEN  D.  LAW,  CO-ORDINATOR 


(For  suggestions  on  Lesson  ma- 
teriar  see  the  Manual  and  supple- 
ment for  1944) 

j-^nmam — 

LESSONS  FOR  MARCH 
BEAUTY 

Objective  for  the  Month: 

To  develop  in  the  children  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  beauty  of  their 
immediate  surroundings  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  God's  hand  in  that 
beauty. 

My  eyes  are  little  windows 
And  through  them  I  can  see 
The  birds  and  trees  and  flowers 
That  God  has  made  for  me. 

OUR  HEAVENLY  FATHER 

CREATED  THIS  BEAUTIFUL 

WORLD 

Lesson  9.    For  March  5,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  develop  a  consciousness  of 
Heavenly  Father  as  Creator  of  all 
the  things  we  see. 

References: 

Genesis  1;  2:1-3;  Pearl  of  Gre-at 
Price,  Moses  2;  Abraham  3:22-28; 
An  account  of  the  creation  printed 
in  the  Instructor,  January  1942, 
page  52. 

Suggestions: 

Pictures  of  lovely  things  in  na- 
ture—or real  leaves,  flowers,  buds, 
even  the  sun — make  a  fine  approach 


to  this  lesson.  A  walk  out-of-doors, 
in  good  weather  would  be  an  ideal 
way  to  develop  true  appreciation  of 
the  creations  of  God. 

All  things  bright  and  beautiful. 
All  things  great  and  small, 
All  things  wise  and  wonderful. 
Our  Father  made  them  all. 

KING  SOLOMON  AND  THE 

BEES 
Lesson  10.    For  March  12,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  develop  our  ability  to  see 
beauty  in  every  form  of  insect,  fish 
and  reptile  life,  as  they  are  our 
Father's  creations. 

Suggestions: 

Let  the  children  tell  of  beautiful 
creatures  they  have  seen.  Perhaps 
a  child  has  visited  an  aquarium  and 
would  like  to  share  his  experience 
with  the  class.  There  are  many 
lovely  colored  pictures  of  fish  and 
insect  life  that  the  children  would 
enjoy. 

JESUS  LOVED  THE  BEAUTIFUL 
SEA  OF  GALILEE 

Lesson  11.     For  March  19,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  nurture  a  love  for  the  beauti- 
ful things  in  nature  that  our  Heav- 
enly Father  has  created;  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  wind  and  water. 

Suggestions: 

Many  fine  references  and  pictures 
are  listed  in  the  lesson  book. 
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God  our  Father  made  the  night, 
Made  the  moon  and  stars  so  bright 
All  the  clouds  far,  far  away, 
The  shining  sun  and  golden  day. 

JESUS  SAW  BEAUTY  IN  ALL 
PEOPLE  THAT  OUR  HEAV- 
ENLY FATHER  CREATED 

Lesson  12.    For  March  26,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  develop  our  ability  to  see  the 
spiritual  beauty  as  it  expresses  it- 
self in  the  lives  of  different  people. 

References: 

Hurlbut's  Story  of  the  Bible  gives 
a  good  background  for  this  lesson. 

(a)  Love  for  Mary  and  Joseph: 
Matthew  2:1-23;  Luke  2:40-52; 
Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones,  pages 
25-29,  35-45. 

(b)  Love  for  Children:  Luke 
18:15-17;  Mark  10:13-16;  Matt. 
19:  13-15;  Life  Lessons  for  Little 
Ones,  pages  89-91;  Weed's  Life  of 
Christ,  Chap.  52. 

(c)  Love  for  Enemies:  Matthew 
27:32-36;  John  19:16-31,  38-42; 
Luke  23:26-56;  Life  Lessons  for  Lit- 
tle Ones,  pages  149-152. 

(d)  Love  for  the  Poor:  Luke 
21:1-4;   Mark   13:41-44. 

(e)  Love  for  the  Rich:  Mark 
10:17-31;  Matthew  19:16-30;  Luke 
18:18-30;  Life  Lessons  for  Little 
Ones,  pages  74-76. 

(f)  Love  for  the  Despised:  John 
20:1-23;  Matthew  28:1-10. 

(g)  Love  for  His  disciples:  John 
13:1-17. 

Suggestions: 

There  is  no  complete  lesson  story 
given  for  this  lesson  but  it  can  be 
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beautifully  presented  ii  the  lesson 
outline  is  followed.  From  the  life 
of  our  Master  are  listed  incidents 
showing  Jesus*  love  for  different 
people.  It  will  be  well,  however, 
to  read  again  these  stories  from 
the  Bible  to  refresh  our  minds  so 
that  intelligent  questioning  can  be 
used  as  the  pictures  are  presented. 

LESSONS  FOR  MARCH 
BEAUTY 

OUR  TEMPLES  ARE  BEAUTI- 
FUL—SAMUEL LIVED  IN 
A  TEMPLE 
Lesson  9.     For  March   5,   1944. 

Objective: 

To  appreciate  the  beautiful  things 
in  our  Sunday  Homes  (chapels  and 
temples)  and  to  create  a  desire  to 
help  keep  them  clean  and  un- 
marred. 

References: 

Life  Lessons  For  Little  Ones,  pp. 
220-223;  I  Samuel  1;  2:11,  18-21. 

Suggested  Activities : 

As  teacher  tells  of  Samuel's  du- 
ties in  the  temple,  children  might 
pretend  to  open  the  temple  doors, 
they  are  heavy  and  must  be  pushed 
hard.  They  could  pretend  to  put 
new  candles  in  the  candlesticks  for 
they  had  no  electric  lights. 

Suggest  that  children  help  cus- 
todian by  leaving  chairs  and  song 
books  in  place,  and  picking  up  pa- 
pers, etc.  Stress  that  Samuel  did 
much  to  keep  the  temple  beautiful. 


JUNIOR    SUNDAY    SCHOOL 


Song: 

"I  Love  My  Heavenly  Father," 
Little  Stories  in  Song. 

NOAH  AND  HIS  FAMILY 
LOVED  THE  DOVE 

Lesson  10.    For  March  12,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  teach  children  that  we  should 
love  all  the  birds  as  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther does  and  to  develop  a  desire  to 
care  for  and  protect  them. 

References: 

Life  Lessons  For  Little  Ones,  page 
166;  Genesis  8:8-12. 

4 

Suggested  Activities: 

Review  the  story  of  Noah  and 
The  Ark,  reminding  the  children  of 
the  birds  and  animals  Noah  took 
with  him.  Use  pictures  of  the  Ark 
and  of  the  dove  going  out  from  the 
Ark.  'Stress  Noah's  kindness  in 
resting  the  dove  seven  days  before 
sending  it  out  again. 

The  children  could  use  their  arms 
for  wings  and  fly  out  from  the  Ark 
(quietly)  and  return.  Some  of 
them  could  represent  Noah  and  his 
family  watching  for  the  dove's  re- 
turn so  they  could  feed  and  care 
for  it. 

Song: 

"Bird  Day  Song,"  Uttle  Stories 
in  Song. 

Supplem-entary  Story: 

"Billy  Blue  Bird  Hunts  for  a 
Good  Little  Girl"  Fifty  Stories  for 
The  Bedtime  Hour,  Margaret  Eg- 
gleston. 


DAVID  THE  SHEPHERD  BOY 
AND  HIS  SHEEP  LOVED  TREES 

Lesson  11.     For  March  19,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  teach  children  to  love  trees 
because  of  their  great  useftdness  and 
beauty. 

References: 

Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones,  page 
195;  I  Samuel  16;  17;  Bible  and 
Church  History  Stories,  page  134 
(Primary  Department). 

Suggested  Activities: 

Show  pictures  of  various  trees 
and  discuss  their  usefulness.  Chil- 
dren might  name  useful  articles 
made  from  wood  (houses,  chairs, 
beds) .  Discuss  usefulness  of  fruit 
and  nut  trees.  Each  child  could 
draw  a  picture  of  his  favorite  tree 
to  take  home.  Stress  that  David 
and  his  sheep  loved  the  trees  for 
their  protection  from  sun  and 
storm. 

Song: 

"Beauty  Everywhere,"  Prhnary 
Song  Book. 

Supplementary  Story: 

"The  Lonely  Little  Pine  Tree," 
Fifty  Stories  for  the  Bedtim^e  Hour, 
Margaret  Eggleston. 

FOR  OF  SUCH  IS  THE 
KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN 

Lesson  12.    For  March  26,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  show  that  Heavenly  Father 
loves  every  child  regardless  of  na- 
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tionality  or  physical  handicaps, 
therefore  we  should  he  friendly  to- 
ward all  children. 


References: 

Mark  10:13-16. 
suggestions. 


Follow  manual 


Suggested  Activities: 

Show  pictures  of  children  from 
different  lands.  Children  might 
choose  which  nationality  they  would 
like  to  be,  then  they  can  pretend 
to  put  on  the  type  of  clothes  worn 
by  that  nationality.  Then  children 
shake  hands  with  their  neighbors 
saying;  "I'm  a  Dutch  Girl"  or  'Tm 
an  Indian  Boy,  please  come  and  be 
my  friend."  All  children  are  whole- 
some and  beautiful  to  our  Heavenly 
Father,  therefore,  we  should  love 
them  all. 

Song: 

"Let  the  Little  Children  Come," 
Primary  Song  Book. 


rfupsem — 


fupsem- 

LESSONS  FOR  MARCH 

JESUS  LOVES  ANIMALS 
Lesson  10.    For  March  5,  1944 

Objective: 

To  discuss  a  few  of  the  animals 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  has  creat- 
ed —  our  pets,  doffiestic  and  wild 
animals,  to  nuture  love  and  appre- 
ciation for  thew'.  _ 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

Pictures  of   animals,   a   real   pet, 
pictures  of  Jesus  with  animals. 
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Lesson  Development: 

Begin  with  discussion  of  chil- 
dren's own  pets.  Describe.  Discuss 
habits,  care  children  give  them. 
Sing  songs  about  these  pets.  Com- 
mend children  for  their  kindness  to 
animals.  Animals  well  cared  for 
are  more  beautiful  than  those  which 
are  neglected. 

Songs: 

"I  Love  Little  Pussy,"  page  50. 

"Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep,"  page  12 
Fifty  Favorite  Songs. 

Story: 

In  Jesus'  life  there  are  many 
times  when  He  exhibits  love  for  an- 
imals and  appreciation  of  their 
beauty.  Base  story  and  discussion 
on  pictures  named  in  lesson  manual. 

JESUS  LOVED  FLOWERS, 
Lesson  11.    For  March  12,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  discuss  a  few  of  the  flowers 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  has  creat- 
ed and  with  which  the  children  are 
familiar;  their  beauty,  fragrance, 
etc. 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

Pictures  of  flowers,  cultivated  and 
wild,  a  potted  plant,  garden  flow- 
ers if  you  live  in  a  climate  where 
they  are  in  bloom. 

Lesson  Development: 
,     Begin  with   presentation  of  re;il 
flowers  or  pictures  of  them.     Tell 
and  show  the  flowers  that  grew  in 
your    garden    last    year.     Children 
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find  pictures  of  flowers  that  grov/ 
in  their  gardens.  Children  tell  which 
they  think  are  most  beautiful. 

Songs : 

"Little  Purple  Pansies"  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Song  Book. 

"Little  White  Snowdrops,"  LUtle 
Stories  in  Song. 

Story: 

Jesus,  too,  loved  beautiful  flowers. 
Our  lesson  shows  Him  in  different 
situations  showing  His  appreciation 
for  the  gift  of  flowers.  See  Matt. 
6:28-29. 

JESUS  WAS  A  BEAUTIFUL 
BABY 

Lesson  12.    For  March  19,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  become  acquainted  with  a  few 
of  the  beautiful  babies  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  has  created. 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

Pictures  of  babies  of  different 
races;  of  Jesus  as  a  baby. 

Lesson  Development: 

Show  and  discuss  pictures  of 
babies  from  your  collection.  Present 
pictures  of  babies  the  children  know. 
Borrow  kodak  pictures  of  the  chil- 
dren in  your  group  taken  asi  babies. 
All  babies  are  gifts  of  our  Heaven- 
ly Father.  Favorite  lullabies  might 
be  sung  at  this  time. 


Songs: 

Lullabies  found  in  Fifty  Favor- 
ite Lullabies,  collected  and  arranged 
by  Jessie  Carter. 

"Here's  a  Ball  for  Baby,"  page  40, 
Finger  Plays  by  Emilie  Paulsson. 

"Oh  Hush  Thee  My  Baby,"  page 
74,  Deseret  S.  S.  Song  Book. 

Story: 

Jesus  as  a  baby  exemplies  both 
physical  and  spiritual  beauty;  gifts 
of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

BABY  jESUS  SLEPT  IN  A 

MANGER 

Lesson  13.     For  March  26,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  discuss  why,  when  and  how 
long  babies  sleep,  especially  Baby 
Jesus. 


es- 


Tools  of  Teaching: 

Pictures  of  sleeping  people, 
pecially  babies.  Lullaby  songs. 
Lesson  Development: 

Present,  discuss  pictures  of  sleep- 
ing people,  especially  babies.  When, 
why,  and  where,  how  long  do  they 
sleep.  Sing  lullabies  as  all  pretend 
to  put  baby  to  sleep.  Compare  our 
babies'  beds  with  Baby  Jesus'  Man- 
ger. 


Songs: 
Lullabies- 

labies. 


-See  Fifty  Famous  LuU 


Story: 

Baby  Jesus  Slept  in  a  Manger. 
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An  elderly  gentleman,  his  grey 
beard  flowing  over  his  chin,  ap- 
peared before  a  local  draft  board. 

Elderly  Gentleman:  "  I'd  like  to 
volunteer  for  the  marines!" 

Draft   board  Chairman:   "But 
you're  too  old." 

Applicant:  "If  I  pass  the  'physi- 
cal' will  you  let  me  in?' 

Chairman  (thinking  this  a  good 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  applicant)  : 
"Yes." 

The  old  man  passed  the  tests  with 
flying  colors. 

Whereupon  the  Chairman  asked: 
"And  to  what  do  you  attribute  your 
good  health?" 

Old  Gentleman:  "When  my  wife 
and  I  were  married  fifty  years  ago, 
we  made  an  agreement  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  disagreement,  I  would 
leave  the  house  until  things  cooled 
off." 

Chairman:  "Yes  .  .  ." 

"Whiskers":  "So,  I  attribute  my 
good  health  to  the  great  out-door 
life." 

CONVENIENCE 

Scotish  husbands  wear  kilts,  dear, 
to  avoid  constantly  putting  their 
hands  in  their  pockets. 

— London  Daily  Express. 
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ARMY 

The  top  sergeant  lined  up  the 
draftees.  "Any  of  you  boys  know 
anything   about   shorthand?" 

Seven  eager  volunteers,  having 
expected  worse  jobs,  eagerly  put  up 
their  hands. 

The  T.  S.  grinned  evilly.  "O.K. 
Report  to  the  cook.  He's  shorthand- 
ed  on  dishwashers." 

— Sunshine.  ^ 

HIGHHAT 

Mrs.  Schmaltz:  "Don't  you  think 
my  new  hat  is  a  perfect  fit?" 

Mr.  Schmaltz:  "Fit?  It's  a  con- 
vulsion!" 

— Sunshine. 

THE  JONESES 

"I  wonder  why  we  never  man- 
age to  save  anything." 

"It's  the  neighbors,  dear.  They're 
always  doing  something  we  can't 
afford." 

— Sunshine. 


".    .   .  And  he  charged  me  five 
bucks  just  to  paint  my  throat." 


all  Sunday  School  departments.  There  is  a  large  room  for  the  Junior 
Sunday  School,  equipped  with  five  low  tables  with  chairs,  five  tripod  black- 
boards, pin-up  boards,  small  coat  racks  and  a  pump  organ. 

The  latest  report  from  Farmington  Sunday  School — and  its  reports 
are  up-to-date — indicates  it  has  a  membership  of  324,  with  250  in  attend- 
ance. Faculty  Meeting  is  held,  and  Prayer  Meetings  and  Superintendents' 
Council  Meetings  were  conducted  each  week  of  the  month.  The  friendly 
custodian.  Alma  Kynaston,  keeps  the  chapel  and  grounds  tidy  and  clean. 

A  former  Sunday  School  superintendent,  Gordon  H.  Van  Fleet,  is 
bishop  and  Lloyd  Fiess  is  present  superintendent  of  Sunday  School  in  this 
ward:  beautiful  in  its  setting,  old  in  its  tradition  and  progressive  in  its 
development. — W.J.  A. 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEES 
Lesson    Departments 


TEACHER   TRAINING 

H,    Aldous   Dixon, 

Chairman 
Leland    H.    Monson 
A.    Parley    Bates 
William    P.    Miller 

GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 
Gerrit    de   Jong, 

Chairman 
William    M.    McKay 
George    A.    Holt 
Joseph    Christenson 
J.    Holman    Waters 

GENEALOGICAL 
A.    William    Lund, 

Chairman 
Thomas  L.    Martin 
Archibald    F.    Bennett 

THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 
Carl     F,     Eyring, 
Chairman 


MISSION  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 

Don    B.    Cohon, 
A.   William    Lund 

STANDARDS 

( Check-up    and    Follow-up ) 

George  A.   Holt, 

Thomas   L.    Martin 

A.     Parley    Bates 

Inez    Witbeck 

ENLISTMENT 

J.    Holman    Waters, 
George   A.    Holt 
Lucy   G.   Sperry 


Don     B.     Colton 
William    E.    Berrett 

ADVANCED    SENIORS 
Lynn   S,   Richards, 

Chairman 
Earl    J.    Glade 
Joseph    K,    Nicholes 

SENIORS 

M.    Lynn    Bennion, 

Chairman 
Ralph   B.   Keeler 

ADVANCED    JUNIORS 
Wallace  F.  Bennett, 

Chairman 
Wendell    J,    Ashton 
Kenneth   S.   Bennion 
Edith    Ryberg 

JUNIORS 

(same    as    Advanced 
Juniors) 


Special  Committees 

PUBLIC    RELATIONS 
Earl    J.     Glade, 
Wendell    J.    Ashton 
Gordon  B.   Hinckley 

LIBRARIES 

Wendell  J.  Ashton, 
Antone  K.  Romney 
J.    Holman   Waters 

FACULTY   MEETING 
Howard    R.    Driggs, 
Adam    S.    Bennion 
Antone    K.    Romney 

MUSIC 

Alexander  Schreiner, 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 
Marian    Cornwall 


2ND    INTERMEDIATE 
Gordon    3.    Hinckley, 

Chairman 
Inez    Witbeck 
Nellie    H.    Kuhn 

1ST   INTERMEDIATE 
Marion    G.    Merkley, 

Chairman 
Lucy    G.    Sperry 

JUNIOR  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

Reuben   D.   Law, 
Co-prdinator 

PRIMARY 

Margaret   Ipson, 

Chairman 
Phyllis    D.    Shaw 

KINDERGARTEN 

Lorna    Call, 
Chairman 

Claribel  W.  Aldous 
NURSERY 

Marie    Fox    Felt 


COMMITTEE 
CONSULTANTS 

Leland   H.   Monson, 
Book    of    Mormon 

Thomas  L.   Martin, 
Old    Testament 

Carl     F,     Eyring, 
New    Testament 

A.    William    Lund 
Church     History 

Archibald   F.   Bennett, 
Genealogy 

Don    B.    Colton 
Church   Doctrine 


FARMINGTON  WARD  CHAPEL 

Pictured  above  is  the  home  of  the  Farmington  Ward  (South  Davis 
Stake)  Sunday  School —  a  home  rich  in  history  as  well  as  in  modern  equip- 
ment for  conducting  a  successful  Sabbath  School. 

Farmington  is  located  along  a  fertile  strip  of  black,  tilled  soil  bor- 
dered on  the  east  by  rugged  mountains  and  on  the  west  by  placid  Great 
Salt  Lake,  over  which  gorgeous  sunsets  often  splash  across  the  skies. 

The  Primary  organization  of  the  Church  was  founded  in  this  Farm- 
ington chapel  by  AureUa  Spencer  Rogers,  in  1878.  A  mother  of  twelve, 
she  gathered  the  first  Primary^llO  girls  and  124  boys — and  taught  them 
Gospel  stories,  refinement,  and  how  to  braid  straw,  do  patch  work,  dry 
fruit,  make  trinkets  and  raise  produce. 

The  exterior  walls  of  the  original  chapel,  built  in  1862,  still  stand  as 
a  part  of  the  modern  structure,  started  in  1938  and  dedicated  three  years 
later  by  President  David  O.  McKay,  himself  a  noble  Sunday  School  leader, 

A  beautiful  mural,  thirty  feet  across,  by  six  feet  high,  by  Lorin 
Fausett,  portraying  the  organization  of  tHe  first  Primary,  now  adorns 
Farmington  chapel. 

This  structure  of  rambling  beauty  was  "hewn  out  of  the  mountains," 
its  grey  exterior  walls  being  split  stone  chiseled  from  the  neighbdririg  range, 

Inside  these  sturdy  walls  are  facilities  that  contribute  toward  worship 
and  learning.  Carpets  in  the  chapel  encourage  quietitude,  and  spacious 
cloakrooms  discourage  confusion.     There  are   14  classrooms,  enough  foi 

— More  on  the  other  sidt 


